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We must increase vocational education for those children who 
otherwise would not receive adequate training. My own 
observation leads me to believe that in many parts of the 
country we have tended to an educational system devised too 
greatly for academic training and professional careers. We 
know that already many of the professions are over-supplied 
and it is a fair guess that during the coming generation we 
shall devote more attention to educating our boys and girls for 
vocational pursuits which are just as honorable, just as re- 
spectable, and in many instances just as remunerative as are 
the professions themselves. 





—FRANKLIN D. RoosEvELT. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


By RAY FIFE, President of the American Vocational Association, Columbus, Ohio 


“This will be a year of eliminations. 
Only those agencies which show a 
maximum of public service and have 
the sttongest organizations will sur- 
vive.’’ This statement was made by the 
president of a large national organi- 
zation. It was a private expression of 
personal opinion, not a public utter- 
ance. And yet, how well it defines our 
situation in vocational education or in 
any other public or private activity. 

Two members of the A.V.A. Legis- 
lation Committee were discussing vo- 
cational education appropriations with 
an influential member of the Senate 
Finance Committee. His attitude 
toward vocational education was most 
friendly and yet he remarked, ‘‘There 
is nO appropriation and no activity 
which is sacred in the eyes of this 
committee at the present time, all must 
go across the table and stand the test."’ 











RAY FIFE 





The New President 


Dr. Ray Fife, State Supervisor of 
Agricultural Education in Ohio, was 
elected President of the American 
Vocational Association at Kansas City. 
He was born in Ohio and has lived 
practically all his life in that state. 

He is a graduate of Ohio State 
University and has a doctor's degree 
from Columbia. 

Dr. Fife takes a keen interest in all 
phases of education. It is natural and 
easy for him to take part in discussions 
in educational groups of educational 
matters. 

It was to be expected that he some- 
time would be elected president of the 


American Vocational Association for 
no man in the country has given more 
liberally of his time and energy to the 
cause of vocational education than he. 
He knows people and knows how they 
react to situations. He has the con- 
fidence of all with whom he works, 
for they know that he works without 
selfish motives. 


Those who are interested in vo- 
cational education may well follow his 
leadership. He is aggressive without 
being offensive. Someone has said that 
the world stands aside for the man who 
knows where he is going. It will stand 
aside for Ray Fife, Fe he is that sort of 
man. 


Past growth, present existence, or 
needs of the future mean but little in 
this uncertain period unless they are 
translated into an outstanding recog- 
nized, program, supported by the 
strength of organized effort. 

Services are not eliminated, reorgani- 
zations are not effected in the tide of 
rising prices and prosperous times. 
These painful but sometimes necessary 
experiences come when society is taking 
stock of itself after its financial air 
castles have collapsed. Society of to- 
day will make many mistakes in 
evaluating and measuring the public 
services which it will select as neces- 
sary to its future welfare. Some functions 
may continue, which might well be 
eliminated. Other activities may be 
valuable and yet suffer extinction. In 
the main, however, the judgment of 
society will be correct. If vocational 
education, in its present form and 
organization and with its present sup- 
port, suffers reverses in the present 
emergency, the chances are five to one 
that it will do so because it deserves 
such a decision from society. Our cause 
may fail because it lacks merit or it 
may fail because it has not been pre- 
sented to society adequately and proper- 
ly. Very fortunately, no factor has 
been mentioned which is outside the 
control of vocational education. The 
program of vocational education in 
the United States will be largely what 
vocational education workers will it 
to be. The strength of its organization 
will depend upon the extent to which 
vocational educators become members 
and participate in its activities. This 
is the challenge of 1933 to the present 
and the prospective membership of the 
American Vocational Association. 
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The Value 
of Vocational Education 
By Henry L. Stevens, Jr. 
Past National Commander American Legion 

Insofar as vocational education is 
concerned, | am a layman. For this 
reason some of the things I shall say 
on the subject may seem trite or even 
presumptuous by those who are engaged 
in the work. However, a layman may 
““see the forest’ where the trees may 
obscure the view of the woodchopper. 

The value of any of our public in- 
stitutions is to be measured in terms of 
the extent to which they meet the 
needs for which they were created. The 
value of vocational education is there- 
fore to be measured in terms of the 
extent to which it meets the vocational 
needs of the individuals, employers, 
and of the members of the community 
as a whole. 

Considered from the standpoint of 
the individual, vocational education, 
the acquisition of skill jn the per- 
formance of some useful job, becomes 
his working capital in carrying on the 
business of living. Social efficiency and 
justice to the individual demand that 
this job be that job for which nature 
and his inclinations best suit him. The 
complexity of modern commercial and 
industrial organization and processes 
make it very difficult for the inex- 
perienced young person to select the 
job which best fits his abilities and 
aptitudes. If, by chance, he does find 
such a job, he is at a loss as to how to 
prepare himself and to get employment 
in it. 

The vocational needs of the in- 
dividual, therefore, are those of assist- 
ance in choosing his vocation, pro- 
vision for giving him training in it, 
assistance in getting employment, and 
an opportunity to improve himself in 
his job. 

The employer has need for an ade- 
quate supply of trained workers to 


fill his labor requirements and facilities 
in the way of extension training to 
improve his foremen and workers. 

The vocational needs of the in- 
dividuals and the employer are of a 
reciprocal nature, the one needing a 
job, and the latter having a job to fill. 
Naturally, therefore, the value of vo- 
cational education to them is in direct 
proportion to the extent to which it 
takes care of the needs of each. 





HENRY L. STEVENS, Jr. 


It is from the standpoint of the com- 
munity as a whole that vocational 
education has its greatest significance. 
The business of the world is so organized 
that few can escape work. Work is the 
means of living, and work capacity 
represents the most stable asset and is 
the most common avenue of distribution 
of wealth among the members of a 
community. 

Apparently the program of vocational 
education has done a good job of 
training the individuals that have en- 
rolled in its courses. Some of the needs 
of the employer have been met. 

It is my opinion, however, that the 
value of vocational education does not 
lie so much in the potential economic 
advantage it gives to the individuals 





who are served by it or in the services 
it renders to employers as such, but 
rather in the cumulative social and 
economic strength which accrues to the 
social group as a result of intelligent 
use of the work capacity of its members. 
This is true for the simple reason that 
the welfare of the community does not 
depend so much upon the total income 
of the group as it does upon its dis- 
tribution. 

I wish to emphasize the intelligent 
use of the work capacity of the people 
of the community. The organization 
and coordination, the maintenance of 
balance between work on the one hand 
and workers on the other is a factor in 
the welfare of the people that can no 
longer be left uncontrolled. It may be 
said that such is not the function of 
vocational education, but I should like 
to point out that the time is past when 
any kind of productive organization 
can rely upon haphazard demand for 
its product. The vocational education 
system can not afford to train large 
numbers of people and leave it to 
chance for them to ultimately get em- 
ployment. I can not conceive of vo- 
cational education out of its relation to 
the work conditions as they exist in the 
community. Conditions can be made 
through public opinion and _ public 
opinion can be moulded to conform to 
a given idea. Recently a great deal has 
been said about the five day week and 
spreading employment so as to give 
employment to a larger number of 
workers. This publicity has come from 
a variety of sources but apparently 
there is no agency of the people which 
has been given the job of studying the 
situation in the Jocal communities, of 
contacting employers, building up pub- 
lic opinion and getting the stage set 
for the arrival of these measures 
against unemployment. Furthermore, 
when the unemployment situation be- 
came acute a variety of types of em- 
ployment bureaus sprang up—some 
local, some State, and some Federal— 
with little or no coordination, one 
with the other. Not only was this a 
duplication of effort. It was a dupli- 
cation of expenditures of money. 
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There is evidently an oversupply of 
trained workers. It is evident also that 
the machine is rapidly displacing man- 
power in mechanical processes. Our 
potential work capacity is accumulating 
at a rate much more rapid than we are 
able to make use of it, under present 
work conditions. Some agency must 
assume leadership, study, plan, build 
up sentiment and get action upon a 
program for the absorption of this 
stagnating work capacity. 

As I understand it, the vocational 
education system extends into practi- 
cally every town and hamlet in the 
nation. It has a combination of local, 
State and Federal relations which makes 
it the ideal organization for carrying 
out a program which would result in 
a nation-wide movement for the a- 
doption of such measures as affect work 
life. Since work capacity represents 
the working capital of a major portion 
of our people, and since it is the function 
of vocational education to develop this 
type of capital, it is logical that the 
system should also take the initiative 
and exert leadership in those move- 
ments which will result in the greatest 
use of its products. It is traditional that 
academic education lags far behind 
social progress. Vocational education 
can not afford to do this. It must not 
only keep abreast of developments in 
the fields of commerce and industry, 
but it must anticipate and prepare for 
changing conditions. Legal provisions 
and the administrative organization 
should provide a maximum of flexi- 
bility, so that the efforts of the vo- 
cational worker can be utilized in the 
direction of greatest need, in training 
new workers, retraining workers who 
must change their jobs because of 
technological changes, improvement 
of workers on the job, when the need 
lies in that direction, in the organi- 
zation and direction of employment 
service when there is a slow demand 
for labor. But for the lack of this 
flexibility, during the present depression 
when there are thousands of unem- 
ployed trained workers in almost every 
line, the vocational education system 
could have formed the nucleus of an 
army of shock troops for fighting un- 
employment by studying local situ- 
ations, organizing and coordinating 
employment services, and promoting 
the spread of employment. 

I am not critical of the performance 
of vocational education. Its value as a 
training service has been demonstrated 
beyond possibility of doubt. I am simply 
pointing out what I conceive must be 
the scope of its job in the future. Not 
discounting in the least its value in the 
past, I believe its value in the future will 
be measured by the extent to which it 
assumes leadership and takes the initi- 
ative in protecting the work interests 
of the community as a whole by keep- 
ing alert to the vocational needs and 


organizing its facilities to serve in the 
direction of the greatest need. 

We have seen the trees. It is now 
time to take a look at the forest. 


O. D. Adams Elected President 
National Association State 
Directors of Vocational Education 


The election of O. D. Adams as 
President of the National Association 
State Directors of Vocational Edu- 
cation at the December meeting of the 
organization came as the culmination 
of eighteen years of service in edu- 
cation, most of which has been in the 
vocational field. He began his pro- 
fessional career as Superintendent of 
Schools in Silver Lake, Washington. 
From there he went to Kelso, Wash- 
ington, where he was principal of the 
high school until he entered the army 
in 1917. He served as sargeant in Com- 


O. D. ADAMS 


pany I and Company C—361 Infantry, 
gist Division, and was wounded in 
action in 1918. 

After: his discharge, he spent the 
years from 1919 to 1926 with the Vo- 
cational Department of the Seattle, 
Washington, Public Schools. In the 
fall of 1926, Mr. Adams was appointed 
Supervisor of Trade and Industrial Edu- 
cation for the State of Oregon. The 
following year he became the Oregon 
State Director for Vocational Edu- 
cation, which position he now holds. 
In this capacity he has rendered in- 
valuable service in the development of 
vocational training programs, both in 
the state and nation. He served as a 
member of the cooperating committee 
which advised with the Wilbur Com- 
mittee in 1929 and has been a member 
of the National Legislative Committee 
of ‘tthe American Vocational Associ- 
ation since 1928, as well as serving on 


> 


numerous committees in the National 
Association State Directors of Vo- 
cational Education. 

Under his leadership, the vocational 
program of the State of Oregon has 
male rapid strides in agriculture and 
home economics, as well as in trades 
and industries. In the latter field, out- 
standing work has been done through 
training programs for firemen and 
foresters, and Foreman Conferences in 
various industrial organizations have 
been developed. 

Director Adams holds a Master's 
Degree from Oregon State College and 
is a member of Kappa Delta Pi and Pi 
Gamma Mu. His early education was 
received at Bellingham High School, 
the Washington State Normal at Bell- 
ingham, American University, Beaune, 
France, and the University of Wash- 
ington. Additional training which has 
proved valuable in his work in the 
vocational field was gained by working 
two years as an apprentice in a sheet 
metal and plumbing shop, and a year 
as assistant to the engineer in logging 
railway construction. He has also been 
intimately connected with lumber and 
shingle mills as workman and foreman. 

His practical experience in the trades 
educational training and nation-wide 
contacts with the vocational programs 
and its leaders, combine to make Mr. 
Adams eminently qualified for his new 
responsibilities as President of the 
National Association State Directors 
of Vocational Education. 








The Constitution of the 
American Vocational As- 
sociation provides that 
twenty-five cents of each 
membership dollar shall be 
used in the publication of 
the News Bulletin. The past 
three years advertising has 
been dropping off, with the 
result that more than that 
amount has been expended 


in the publication of the 





Bulletin. In order to econ- 


omize, 1t has become neces- 


sary that we reduce the size 








of the Bulletin temporarily, 
at least. We hope you will 


not be disappointed. 
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Balance in bank, November 30, 1931... . 
Affiliated Memberships.................. 
Direct Memberships . . 
Life Memberships . . 
Publication Sales. . Pet 
Proceeds New York Convention.......... 
Advance Proceeds Kansas City Convention 
RC Ga eet ee ee 
Miscellaneous 






Senewies.. i... ... 
Traveling Expense 
News Bulletin....... 
Printing and Stationery 
Miscellaneous Expense, New York Exhibit 


SS errr rT ere rer 
Telegrams... ia Sc eed ean ateece Ss 
Treasurer's Bond... ee ee 
Purchase of Treasury Notes............ 
Miscellaneous (including storage, etc.) 
Legislative Expense 

Traveling...... $3,858.68 

Miscellaneous. . .1,356.58.. .. 
Balance in Bank, November 30, 1932 


Balance in Bank, November 30, 1932. . 
623C-$5,000; 624D-$5,000) 


12393C-$1,000; 12394D-$1,000)....... 


Approved December, 1932 
Auditing Committee 

B. H. VanOot, Chairman 
Birdie Vorhies 

H. J. Johnson 


American Vocational Association 
Treasurer’s Report 


December 1, 1931 to November 30, 1932, inclusive 


RECEIPTS 


Miscellaneous Expense, Kansas City Exhibit... .. Z 


Treasury Bonds (12392A-$1,000; 12392B-$1,000; 


are $ 8,219.35 
$10,212.50 
18.00 
3,667 .00 
251.65 
3,180.00 
1,150.00 
655. 66 
310.24 


$19,445.05 
$27,664. 40 


TOTAL ASSETS AT NOVEMBER 30, 1932 


Treasury Bonds (30756F-$1,000; 30755F-$1,000; 


Treasury Bonds (K00072510-$1,000; A0002511- 
$1,000; BO0072512-$1,000; C00072513-$1,000). . 





re $ 2,700.00 
ree 2,394. 36 
4,604. 40 
awe 921.19 
peas 1,842.58 
47.52 
ee 579.80 
waned 64.40 
37.50 
3,747.75 
1,189.22 
5,215.26 $23,343.98 
4,320. 42 
$27,664.40 
Reperer $ 4,320. 42 
uae $12,000.00 
eA. 4,000.00 
4,000.00 
$24,320. 42 


Respectfully submitted 
‘ Chas. 
Treasurer 


W. Sylvester, 
















At the Kansas City convention a 
new organization came into existence. 
It is to be known as the Life Member- 
ship Association of the A.V.A. Dr. 
Burton E. Nelson, President of The 
Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wiscon- 
sin, was elected president. 


The purpose of the organization is 
primarily to increase the number of 
life memberships by bringing to the 
attention of vocational educators the 
personal benefits to be derived by such 
membership, and the good that may be 
accomplished through the organization 
by the funds from life memberships. 











A. K. Getman 


All workers in the field of vocational 
education in agriculture will welcome 
the election of Dr. A. K. Getman of 
New York State as vice-president of the 
American Vocational Association rep- 
resenting agricultural education. 

Dr. Getman is so well known that it 
is hardly necessary to even enumerate 
his accomplishments. He did his under- 
graduate work in Agricultural Edu- 
cation at Cornell University and his 
graduate work in Education at Colum- 
bia and Harvard. For five years he was 
head of the Teacher Training Depart- 
ment in Agriculture at Cortland State 
Normal and for two years was Professor 
of Education at Rutgers University. 
For nine years he was a member of the 
State Supervisory staff in Agricultural 
Education in New York, and for six 
years he has been Chief of the Agri- 
cultural Education Bureau. 

Dr. Getman is in constant demand for 
addresses before educational and agri- 
cultural groups and has participated in 
many conferences in which the interests 
of his group were under consideration. 

Dr. Getman is versatile. Besides his 
many other accomplishments and re- 
sponsibilities he is co-editor of the 
Wiley Farm Series. He is also co-author 
of ‘“Teaching Agricultural Vocations,” 
and is author of ‘Future Farmers in 
Action’ and “The Church School in 
Action,"’ and editor of the Professional 
Section of the Agricultural Education 
Magazine. . 

Vocational Agriculture folks need 
have no fear with their interests in the 
hands of such a capable man. 
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R. W. Selvidge 


The constitution of the American 
Vocational Association was amended 
at the session of the House of Delegates 
held in Kansas City in December in 
order to give representation of the 
Industrial Arts group on the Executive 
Committee. Professor R. W. Selvidge of 
the University of Missouri was elected 
vice-president representing Industrial 
Arts Education. 

Professor Selvidge has had long and 
successful experience in the field of 
education. He has held so many re- 
sponsible positions that it would be 
embarrassing to him to have all of 
them mentioned here. The reader is 
referred to ‘‘Who’s Who in America’’ 
for more detailed account of his accom- 
plishments. 

He is a graduate of the State Teachers 
College at Warrensburg, Missouri and 
holds a B.S. and M.A. from Columbia 
University. He has been a County 
Superintendent of Schools, teacher of 
Industrial Arts, College Professor, In- 
dustrial Consultant, Director of Edu- 
cation in War Training, and this is 
mentioning only a few of the positions 
he has held. He has filled all of them 
with distinction. 

Besides these activities Professor Sel- 
vidge has written extensively in the 
field of Practical Education. He is 
probably best known in this field by 
his authorship of “‘How to Teach a 
Trade.”’ 

Professor Selvidge is a valuable 
addition to the Executive Committee 
of the American Vocational Associ- 
ation. The organization welcomes him 
to this official position. 


Jacob Spies 


Mr. Jacob Spies, Supervisor of the 
Vocational Department, Vocational 
School, Sheboygan, Wisconsin, was 
elected Vice-President of the American 
Vocational Association representing 
Commercial Education. 

Mr. Spies was graduated from the 
University of Wisconsin School of 
Commerce with B.A. degree in 1924. 
Since his graduation he has been em- 
ployed in his present position. 

In 1929 he was elected secretary- 
treasurer of the Wisconsin Vocational 
Association and still holds that office. 

Mr. Spies is well qualified to represent 
commercial education on the Executive 
Committee and to build a strong pro- 
gram for the convention. 





JACOB SPIES 
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Elisabeth Amery 


Elisabeth Amery, State Supervisor 
of Home Economics Education in Mary- 
land, was elected vice-president of the 
American Vocational Association rep- 
resenting Home Economics on the 
Executive Committee. 

Miss Amery is a graduate of the 
Department of Home Economics of the 
University of Wisconsin, with two 
years of undergraduate work at Simmons 
College, Boston. She received an M.A. 
degree from Teachers’ College, Colum- 
bia University in 1926. Her experience 
in the professional field has been varied, 
including — school teaching; teacher- 
training, and Home Management house 
responsitilities at the University of 
Washington, Seattle; Extension Work 
for Women and 4-H Clubs at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; and State Super- 
vision in Delaware and Maryland. She 
is a member of Omicron Num, honorary 
education fraternity. In Maryland, Miss 
Amery has been president of the 
State Vocational Education Associa- 
tion. For the past four years she 
was the representative for the North 
Atlantic Region on the National Pub- 
licity Committee of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education and for the 
past year has been Chairman of Mem- 


bership for the Home Economics section 
of the A.V.A. 








According to the Constitution and 
By-Laws of the American Vocational 
Association, all funds from Life Mem- 
berships go into an endowment fund, 
from which only the income can be 
used. There is a constantly increasing 
need for the American Vocational 
Association to have a source of income 


other than from its annual member- 
ships. 

The problems of vocational education 
are not nearly all solved. While it has 
amply justified itself in the minds of 
many people, there are yet some to be 
convinced of its economic and edu- 
cational soundness. 
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Members of the American Vocational Association, especially those who were not able 
to attend the convention, will be glad to know the convention at Kansas City pleased some of 
those who were there. Following are excerpts from a number of letters received after the close of 
the convention. We have laheled these comments *‘Kind Words.”’ The fellows who had other 
than kind words for the convention were kind enough not to say them. 

January 7, 1933 
C. V. Miller, Secretary 
American Vocational Association, Inc. 
Topeka, Kansas 
Dear Mr. Miller: 

I wish to take this opportunity of expressing the great satisfaction experienced 
by the Convention Bureau and Kansas City in general over the American Vocational 
Association convention. It has been a long time since we have written any organi- 
zation congratulating them on the size of their attendance. As a matter of fact, 
this has been a year in which virtually all organizations haves hown heavy decreases. 
It is quite a surprise to us when you reached the surprising figure of over 1,100. 

There is only one reason that I can advance for such a showing. Obviously, it 
is due to the right kind of organization and a proper appreciation on the part of the 
officials as to what is required to bring out people in a period such as this. I might 
say that all during the convention the reaction of the delegates toward the program 
provided was unanimous. The general idea seemed to be that it was in tune with 
the times and of immense value to all those who patticipated. 

As I said before I take a great deal of pleasure in writing this letter. 1 wish 
I could write many more of them to many other organizations. I extend to you my 
personal congratulations on your own work, because I realize that it was the time 
you put in and the care and thought that you gave it that was responsible in a 


large measure for its success. 


Sincerely yours, 


WMS:H 


‘First, 1 want to congratulate you 
upon the Kansas City convention.The 
attendance was a surprise to me. The 
seriousness of and good attendance at 
the programs was marked. I believe 
great good was done. I had a feeling 
that the convention was going to be a 
frost due to a combinatton of cir- 
cumstances, but we are all to be con- 
gratulated, and especially you, whose 
local responsibility was so great.”’ 

‘I wish at this time to thank you for 
the splendid assistance rendered the 
members of the National Association 
State Directors of Vocational Edu- 
cation during their meeting in Kansas 
City, December 5-7. Your cooperation 
enabled us to have what I consider one 
of our most successful meetings.”’ 


‘Just a bit of a word of hearty appre- 
ciation for the splendid manner in 
which you organized your local forces 
for taking care of those of us who 
attended the annual convention of the 
American Vocational Association. I 
enjoyed my visit, the sessions of the 
convention, and the hospitality of your 
people tremendously, and would like 
to get out that way again to become 
even better acquainted.” 


W. M. Symon, 


Executive Manager 


‘As a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Vocational 
Association I want to express to you my 
appreciation of- the very effective 
management of the convention which 
was recently held in Kansas City. It 
was the best organized and best managed 
convention we have ever had and you 
ate deserving I know of the major 
portion of this praise, not only be- 
cause of what you yourself did but be- 
cause of the way the others did the 
work under your direction.”’ 


“I wish to add my word of com- 
mendation and appreciation for the 
splendid work that you have done in 
the organization and entertainment of 
the American Vocational Association 
convention in Kansas City. I feel you 
can rest assured that this was one of the 
most successful meetings held in many 
years. The attendance was most grati- 
fying. The service by the Kansas City 
administration was very satisfactory. 
I can express the general sentiment of 
the home economics group by saying 
that all of the members seemed to be 
well satisfied with the service rendered 
and programs presented. I assure you 
that if the little contribution that I 
made was of real service, I am glad.”’ 





‘‘The President has asked me to thank 
you for your expression of December 
13, and to assure you once more that 
we were very happy indeed to have the 
meetings of the American Vocational 
Association in the Power and Light 
Building. We are satisfied, from our 
slight contact with your meetings, 
that the convention was a great 
success and that you all received great 
inspiration from it.” 


“T personally believe that the Kansas 
City meeting was the best managed and 
the best attended and one where the 
best addresses were given among all 
those that I have attended during the 
past five or more years. You and your 
associates are to be congratulated on 
the success of the Kansas City meeting.”’ 


“May IXtake this opportunity to 
express my personal appreciation as 
well as that of the National Association 
State Directors of Vocational Edu- 
cation for the splendid and thoughtful 
entertainment and service which you 
gave at the time of the meetings in 
Kansas City last week. I have heard 
many favorable comments concerning 
the program and regarding the way 
local arrangements were handled. May 
I assure you we appreciate your efforts 
in making the meetings successful.” 


“Your kind letter has just been 
received and I want to congratulate 
you and your staff on the very fine way 
in which you handled the recent meet- 
ing of the American Vocational As- 
sociation. This was indeed a successful 
meeting from every standpoint and I 
want to tell you that I heard many 
high compliments paid you and your 
organization for the excellent way in 
which the whole affair was conducted.” 





The Annual 
Membership in 
the American 

Vocational 
Association to 

date is 9,507 
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Vocational Education Twentieth 
Anniversary Observance in Indiana 
By Z. M. Situ 
State Director of Vocational Education 


Indiana was one of five states that 
enacted vocational education laws and 
established and maintained courses in 
vocational education prior to the pass- 
age of the federal vocational education 
law known as the Smith-Hughes act. 
On February 22, 1913, four years prior 
to the passage of the Smith-Hughes act, 
the Indiana vocational education law 
was approved. 

Under the provisions of these two 
laws, a conservative but effective pro- 
gram of vocational education has be- 
come an important part of the work of 
the public schools of Indiana. 

Because of the importance of this 
integral part of the program of public 
education in our state and because of 
the need for continued development 
of this type of public education in 
Indiana, it is eminently fitting that the 
public schools and the citizens of 
Indiana join in celebrating the twen- 
tieth anniversary of the passage of our 
state vocational education law. 

Accordingly, the state board for vo- 
cational education has designated the 
week of February 19-25, 1933, aS vo- 
cational education week, and has re- 
quested schools and citizens to com- 
memorate the inauguration of vo- 
cational education in Indiana and to 
endorse the continued development of 
this important phase of public education 
by means suitable of exercises within 
that week. 

The promotion of the proper obser- 
vance of this special week was in the 
hands of the Indiana Vocational As- 
sociation committees of this organi- 
zation actively engaged in putting into 
effect plans for special programs to be 
conducted by local departments of vo- 
cational education during this week, 
for systematic publicity before, during, 
and following this special week, and 
for the state-wide luncheon in Indian- 
apolis on Saturday, February 25, which 
was designed as a fitting and impressive 
climax of the various activities of this 
twentieth anniversary observance 
throughout the state. 

The Indiana Vocational Association 
was host at this luncheon to members 
of the state commission who made a 
study in 1911-13 of the need for vo- 
cational education in Indiana and who 
drafted the bill that was later enacted 
into law, to members of the state board 
for vocational education, to members 
and agents of the federal board for 
vocational education, to presidents of 
various state educational organizations, 
to the Governor and others prominent 
in state and community responsibilities. 
Dr. Charles A. Prosser, Director Dun- 
woody Institute, Minneapolis, Minn., 
was the speaker for this meeting. 


A. J. LINDEMANN 


A National Record 


Mr. A. J. Lindemann of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, Industrialist, President of 
the A. J. Lindemann & Hoverson Com- 
pany, Manufacturer of stoves, electrical 
ranges, and other electrical appliances. 


Mr. Lindemann came to this country 
at the age of twelve as an immigrant 
boy. Eager for education, he availed 
himself of every opportunity afforded 
by the community in which he lived. 


Feeling a heavy debt of obligation to 
the city and country which afforded 
him an opportunity for his conspicuous 
success, Mr. Lindemann served for 
many years as President of the Board 
of Education of the City of Milwaukee. 


Later, in 1909, he became interested 
in promoting vocational education in 
our state and city. He became a member 
of the first Board of Vocational Edu- 
cation appointed in Milwaukee in 
1911, and has since been continuously 
a member and for years President of the 
Board. 


Mr. Lindemann has attended every 
meeting of the National Society and the 
present A.V.A. for twenty years. I am 
sure this record stands unsurpassed by 
any vocational board member in the 
United States, and is only one of the 
evidences of the sincere effort he has 
made to inform himself in order that he 
might discharge his responsibilities 
more intelligently. 


For unremitting interest, sacrifice of 
time and effort, and sustained enthusi- 
asm, Mr. Lindemann deserves the honor 
accorded him at our recent American 
Vocational Association banquet at Kan- 
sas City, at which time these facts 
were presented to the nine hundred 
guests present by State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, John Callahan. 


By R. L. Cooley 


v 


National Vocational Guidance 
Association 


Never has educational and vocational 
guidance been so much needed and yet 
so difficult to give as during the present 
economic crisis. Leaders in vocational 
guidance realize that they need to re- 
consider and evaluate their objectives 
and methods, and to appraise their 
resources in the light of present con- 
ditions and trends. 


The important changes taking place 
in America today, affecting industry 
and education, have direct bearing on 
the distribution of workers in vocations. 
We therefore need to investigate occu- 
pations; to study the vast changes that 
have taken place, in order to help in 
present adjustments and readjustments. 


At the Conference on Child Labor 
Problems recently called by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor, agreement was 
unanimous that in this present crisis 
children should be kept in school as 
long as possible. Miss Frances Perkins, 
New York State Industrial Commission- 
er, stressed the fact that the jobs at 
present open to boys and girls between 
fourteen and sixteen years of age offer 
practically nothing worthwhile from 
the standpoint either of training or 
earnings. 


To make this longer school period 
for the young people, who would 
ordinarily be working if there were 
opportunity, wonhatiile, requires a 
better system of education and vo- 
cational guidance than we have ever 
had before. It further requires com- 
munity understanding and support of 
schools in their endeavor to meet the 
situation by providing courses of study 
in line with the interests, abilities, and 
future needs of young people, and 
proper guidance therein. 


We all recognize that the two 
hundred thousand wandering children 
without jobs constitute a social menace. 
Not everyone realizes the seriousness 
of the problems involved when boys 
and girls ready to leave schools and 
colleges, filled with energy and the 
desire to do their part in the world’s 
work, find themselves caught in an 
economic set-up which has no place 
for them. Critical social consequences 
are imminent unless institutions, groups, 
and individuals plan their future courses 
of action through the consideration of 
these vital problems. 


Discussion of such fundamental issues 
will be the focal point of the National 
Vocational Guidance Convention to be 
held in Minneapolis February 23,24,25, 
the theme of which is ‘Vocational 
Guidance in a Planned Society."’ 


By Micprep E. Lincotn 
President, N. V.G. A. 
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Members of the American Vocational Association, especially those who were not able 
to attend the convention, will be glad to know the convention at Kansas City pleased some of 
those who were there. Following are excerpts from a number of letters received after the close of 
the convention. We have laheled these comments *‘Kind Words.”’ The fellows who had other 
than kind words for the convention were kind enough not to say them. 

January 7, 1933 
C. V. Miller, Secretary 
American Vocational Association, Inc. 
Topeka, Kansas 
Dear Mr. Miller: 

I wish to take this opportunity of expressing the great satisfaction experienced 
by the Convention Bureau and Kansas City in general over the American Vocational 
Association convention. It has been a long time since we have written any organi- 
zation congratulating them on the size of their attendance. As a matter of fact, 
this has been a year in which virtually all organizations haves hown heavy decreases. 
It is quite a surprise to us when you reached the surprising figure of over 1,100. 

There is only one reason that I can advance for such a showing. Obviously, it 
is due to the right kind of organization and a proper appreciation on the part of the 
officials as to what is cme to bring out people in a period such as this. I might 
say that all during the convention the reaction of the delegates toward the program 
provided was unanimous. The general idea seemed to be that it was in tune with 
the times and of immense value to all those who participated. 

As I said before I take a great deal of pleasure in writing this letter. I wish 
I could write many more of them to many other organizations. I extend to you my 
personal congratulations on your own work, because I realize that it was the time 
you put in and the care and thought that you gave it that was responsible in a 


large measure for its success. 


Sincerely yours, 


WMS:H 


‘First, | want to congratulate you 
upon the Kansas City convention. The 
attendance was a surprise to me. The 
seriousness of and good attendance at 
the programs was marked. I believe 
great good was done. I had a feeling 
that the convention was going to be a 
frost due to a combination of cir- 
cumstances, but we are all to be con- 

ratulated, and especially you, whose 
ocal responsibility was so great.” 

‘I wish at this time to thank you for 
the splendid assistance rendered the 
members of the National Association 
State Directors of Vocational Edu- 
cation during their meeting in Kansas 
City, December 5-7. Your cooperation 
enabled us to have what I consider one 
of our most successful meetings.” 


“Just a bit of a word of hearty appre- 
ciation for the splendid manner in 
which you organized your local forces 
for taking care of those of us who 
attended the annual convention of the 
American Vocational Association. I 
enjoyed my visit, the sessions of the 
convention, and the hospitality of your 
people tremendously, and would like 
to get out that way again to become 
even better acquainted.” 


W. M. Symon, 


Executive Manager 


“As a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Vocational 
Association I want to express to you my 
appreciation of- the very effective 
management of the convention which 
was recently held in Kansas City. It 
was the best organized and best managed 
convention we have ever had and you 
ate deserving I know of the major 
portion of this praise, not only be- 
cause of what you yourself did but be- 
cause of the way the others did the 
work under your direction.”’ 


“I wish to add my word of com- 
mendation and appreciation for the 
splendid work that you have done in 
the organization and entertainment of 
the American Vocational Association 
convention in Kansas City. I feel you 
can rest assured that this was one of the 
most successful meetings held in many 
years. The attendance was most grati- 
fying. The service by the Kansas City 
administration was very satisfactory. 
I can express the general sentiment of 
the home economics group by saying 
that all of the members seemed to be 
well satisfied with the service rendered 
and programs presented. I assure you 
that if the little contribution that I 
made was of real service, I am glad.”’ 








‘The President has asked me to thank 
you for your expression of December 
13, and to assure you once more that 
we were very happy indeed to have the 
meetings of the American Vocational 
Association in the Power and Light 
Building. We are satisfied, from our 
slight contact with your meetings, 
that the convention was a_ great 
success and that you all received great 
inspiration from it.” 


“I personally believe that the Kansas 
City meeting was the best managed and 
the best attended and one where the 
best addresses were given among all 
those that I have attended during the 
past five or more years. You and your 
associates are to be congratulated on 
the success of the Kansas City meeting.”’ 


“May IXtake this opportunity to 
express my personal appreciation as 
well as that of the National Association 
State Directors of Vocational Edu- 
cation for the splendid and thoughtful 
entertainment and service which you 
gave at the time of the meetings in 
Kansas City last week. I have heard 
many favorable comments concerning 
the program and regarding the way 
local arrangements were handled. May 
I assure you we appreciate your efforts 
in making the meetings successful.” 


“Your kind letter has just been 
received and I want to congratulate 
you and your staff on the very fine way 
in which you handled the recent meet- 
ing of the American Vocational As- 
sociation. This was indeed a successful 
meeting from every standpoint and I 
want to tell you that I heard many 
high compliments paid you and your 
organization for the excellent way in 
which the whole affair was conducted.’ 





The Annual 
Membership in 
the American 

Vocational 
Association to 

date is 9,507 
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Vocational Education Twentieth 
Anniversary Observance in Indiana 
By Z. M. Smit 
State Director of Vocational Education 


Indiana was one of five states that 
enacted vocational education laws and 
established and maintained courses in 
vocational education prior to the pass- 
age of the federal vocational education 
law known as the Smith-Hughes act. 
On February 22, 1913, four years prior 
to the passage of the Smith-Hughes act, 
the Indiana vocational education law 
was approved. 

Under the provisions of these two 
laws, a conservative but effective pro- 
gram of vocational education has be- 
come an important part of the work of 
the public schools of Indiana. 

Because of the importance of this 
integral part of the program of public 
education in our state and because of 
the need for continued development 
of this type of public education in 
Indiana, it is eminently fitting that the 
public schools and the citizens of 
Indiana join in celebrating the twen- 
tieth anniversary of the passage of our 
state vocational education law. 

Accordingly, the state board for vo- 
cational education has designated the 
week of February 19-25, 1933, aS vo- 
cational education week, and has re- 
quested schools and citizens to com- 
memorate the inauguration of vo- 
cational education in Indiana and to 
endorse the continued development of 
this important phase of public education 
by means suitable of exercises within 
that week. 

The promotion of the proper obser- 
vance of this special week was in the 
hands of the Indiana Vocational As- 
sociation committees of this organi- 
zation actively engaged in putting into 
effect plans for special programs to be 
conducted by local departments of vo- 
cational education during this week, 
for systematic publicity before, during, 
and following this special week, and 
for the state-wide luncheon in Indian- 
apolis on Saturday, February 25, which 
was designed as a fitting and impressive 
climax of the various activities of this 
twentieth anniversary observance 
throughout the state. 

The Indiana Vocational Association 
was host at this luncheon to members 
of the state commission who made a 
study in 1911-13 of the need for vo- 
cational education in Indiana and who 
drafted the bill that was later enacted 
into law, to members of the state board 
for vocational education, to members 
and agents of the federal board for 
vocational education, to presidents of 
various state educational organizations, 
to the Governor and others prominent 
in state and community responsibilities. 
Dr. Charles A. Prosser, Director Dun- 
woody Institute, Minneapolis, Minn., 
was the speaker for this meeting. 





A. J. LINDEMANN 


A National Record 


Mr. A. J. Lindemann of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, Industrialist, President of 
the A. J. Lindemann & Hoverson Com- 
pany, Manufacturer of stoves, electrical 
ranges, and other electrical appliances. 


Mr. Lindemann came to this country 
at the age of twelve as an immigrant 
boy. Eager for education, he availed 
himself of every opportunity afforded 
by the community in which he lived. 


Feeling a heavy debt of obligation to 
the city and country which afforded 
him an opportunity for his conspicuous 
success, Mr. Lindemann served for 
many years as President of the Board 
of Education of the City of Milwaukee. 


Later, in 1909, he became interested 
in promoting vocational education in 
our state and city. He became a member 
of the first Board of Vocational Edu- 
cation appointed in Milwaukee in 
1911, and has since been continuously 
a member and for years President of the 
Board. 


Mr. Lindemann has attended every 
meeting of the National Society and the 
present A.V.A. for twenty years. I am 
sure this record stands unsurpassed by 
any vocational board member in the 
United States, and is only one of the 
evidences of the sincere effort he has 
made to inform himself in order that he 
might discharge his responsibilities 
more intelligently. 


For unremitting interest, sacrifice of 
time and effort, and sustained enthusi- 
asm, Mr. Lindemann deserves the honor 
accorded him at our recent American 
Vocational Association banquet at Kan- 
sas City, at which time these facts 
were presented to the nine hundred 
guests present by State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, John Callahan. 


By R. L. Cooley 


» 


National Vocational Guidance 
Association 


Never has educational and vocational 
guidance been so much needed and yet 
so difficult to give as during the present 
economic crisis. Leaders in vocational 
guidance realize that they need to re- 
consider and evaluate their objectives 
and methods, and to appraise their 
resources in the light of present con- 
ditions and trends. 


The important changes taking place 
in America today, affecting industry 
and education, have direct bearing on 
the distribution of workers in vocations. 
We therefore need to investigate occu- 
pations; to study the vast changes that 
have taken place, in order to help in 
present adjustments and readjustments. 


At the Conference on Child Labor 
Problems recently called by the Chil- 
dren's Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor, agreement was 
unanimous that in this present crisis 
children should be kept in school as 
long as possible. Miss Frances Perkins, 
New York State Industrial Commission- 
er, stressed the fact that the jobs at 

resent open to boys and girls between 
ourteen and sixteen’ years of age offer 
practically nothing worthwhile from 
the standpoint either of training or 
earnings. 


To make this longer school period 
for the young people, who would 
ordinarily be working if there were 
opportunity, worthwhile, requires a 
better system of education and vo- 
cational guidance than we have ever 
had before. It further requires com- 
munity understanding and support of 
schools in their endeavor to meet the 
situation by providing courses of study 
in line with the interests, abilities, and 
future needs of young people, and 
proper guidance therein. 


We all recognize that the two 
hundred thousand wandering children 
without jobs constitute a social menace. 
Not everyone realizes the seriousness 
of the problems involved when boys 
and girls ready to leave schools and 
colleges, filled with energy and the 
desire to do their part in the world’s 
work, find themselves caught in an 
economic set-up which has no place 
for them. Critical social consequences 
are imminent unless institutions, groups, 
and individuals plan their future courses 
of action through the consideration of 
these vital problems. 


Discussion of such fundamental issues 
will be the focal point of the National 
Vocational Guidance Convention to be 
held in Minneapolis February 23,24,25, 
the theme of which is ‘‘Vocational 
Guidance in a Planned Society.” 


By Micprep E. Lincoin 
President, N. V. G. A. 
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Statement of Ownership, Manage- 
ment, Circulation, Etc., Required by 
the Act of Congress of Aug. 24, 1912 


Of AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION ‘‘NEWS BULLETIN"”’ published quarterly 
at Indianapolis, Indiana for October 1, 1932. 
State or INDIANA 
County or Marion 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
C. M. Miller, who, having been duty sworn 
according to law, deposes oa says that he is the 
Business Manager of the American Vocational 
Association ‘‘News Bulletin’’ and that the fol- 
lowing is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, man- 
agement (and if a daily paper, the circulation), 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
411 Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 

Publisher, American Vocational Association, 
Inc., State House, Topeka, Kansas. 

Editor, C. M. Miller, State House, Topeka, 
Kansas. 

Managing Editor, None. 

Business Manager, C. M. Miller, State House, 
Topeka, Kansas. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpo- 
ration, its name and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and ad- 
dresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. If 
now owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be given. 
If owned by a firm, company, or other unin- 
corporated concern, its name and address, as 
aa those of each individual member, must be 
given.) 

American Vocational Association, Inc. 

R. W. Gregory, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana. 

M. Miller, State Vocational Director, 
Topeka, Kansas. 
. E. Sheldon, R. R. Donnelly & Sons Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Chas. W. Sylvester, Vocational Director, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Wesley A. O'Leary, Deputy State Comm. of 
Education, Trenton, N. J. 

3. That the known stockholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If there be none, 
SO State). ‘ 

There are no bondholders, mortgagees or other 
security holders. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and se- 
curity holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the books of the company but also, in 
cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name o 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
—_ contain statements embracing affiant's 
ull knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to be- 
lieve that any other person, association or corpo- 
ration has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds or other securities than as so 
stated by him. 

AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
(Signed) C. M. Miller, Secy. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 15th 
day of January, 1933. 

(Seal) (Signed) Marian V. Gregg 
(My commission expires October 29, 1934. 
Form 3526—Ed. 1924. 


Ss. 


Tentative Program for the National Vocational 
Guidance Asssociation Convention 


MILwavuKEE, WISCONSIN, FEBRUARY 22-25, 1933 


The proposed theme for the Convention is VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN A 
PLANNED SOCIETY. While present conditions will not be overlooked, emphasis 
will be placed on the future for which a certain degree of increased ‘‘planning’’ 
seems a necessity. In facing such developments, toward what objectives should the 
vocational guidance movement work? In other words, the program is directed 
toward building our “‘strategy’’ for, say, the next five or ten years. 

This outline provides for four general sessions, including the banquet, a joint 
session with the Personnel organizations, and three periods for group discussions. 


Wednesday evening, February 22, 1933. 
(Trustees’ Meeting) 


Thursday morning, February 23, 1933. 10-12 a.m. 

GENERAL SESSION 
The purpose of this session is to set the background and stir the imagination 
for the later sessions. Conditions at the present time and especially the 
need and possibilities for future planning to be stressed | What is the world 
like which the youth of the country are about to enter? 

Subject: 
The Organization of Economics Life in America (The kind of world we live in, 
in terms of work.) 

Speaker: 

‘ were Arthur E. Morgan, President, Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 

ubject: 

Distribution of Workers in Occupations. 

Speakers: 
One or more speakers to discuss the waste in our present lack of planned 
occupational distribution and some of the steps proposed to change this 
situation. 

Summary of session by Chairman. 


Thursday noon, February 23, 1933 Luncheons 12:30 p.m. 
Section meetings or group meetings as desired. 


Thursday afternoon, February 23, 1933 2-4 p.m. 

ROUND TABLES 
(Five or six, to accommodate about fifty delegates in each.) 
These to be led by qualified discussion leaders. (The assignment of each 
delegate to a group will be such as to insure wide representation of interests 
within groups. 

Objective for each group: 
To consider points —_ out during the morning and begin to look for 
possible needed action by the Association. 
For example, questions such as the following may come up in discussing 
distribution in occupations: What is the present status of our knowledge? 
Is it adequate? Is it coordinated? Easily accessible to counsellors? Has the 
N.V.G.A. any responsibility that it-can assume? etc——? 
Authorities, or ‘‘consultants’’, carefully selected, will be available for 
each group. For example, in following up the subject of occupational 
distribution consultants will be ready with information agesllag the 
present fact-finding agencies, etc. etc. 

Summary at close of each Round Table by the leader. 


Thursday evening, February 23, 1933. 

6 p.m. INFORMAL SUPPER. 

7 pm. GENERAL SESSION. 

Theme: 
A PAUSE FOR STOCK-TAKING. 

A SYMPOSIUM: 
What do we know about ourselves quantitatively and qualitatively? 
How well do we do our job? What strength have we in our communities, 
and with the public generally? How much social vision do we evidence? 
What resources have we and how can they be marshalled most effectively 
for the next five years? 

Speakers: Definite acceptance— 
Dr. William M. Proctor, School of Education, Stanford University, 
Stanford University, California. 
Miss Dorothea de Schweinitz, Assistant to the Director, State Employ- 
ment Office, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dr. Charles A. Prosser, Director, The William Hood Dunwoody Industrial 
Institute, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Tentative acceptance— 
Miss Edith M. Campbell, Director, Vocation Bureau, Cincinnati Public 
Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. Dr. Edwin A. Lee, Director Division of Vo- 
cational Education, University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

Summary by the Chairman. 

8:30 p.m. BUSINESS SESSION. 


Friday morning, February 24, 1933 10-12 a.m. 
JOINT SESSION WITH PERSONNEL ORGANIZATIONS. 
Symposium on the work of the Minnesota Employment Stabilization 


Research Institute. (Arranged by the Personnel Research Federation.) 
Subject: 
Vocational Adjustment. 
Presiding: 
Dean R. A. Stevenson, Director of the Employment Stabilization Research 
Institute. 
PANEL 
Representing the Institute. 
Donald G. Paterson, Chairman of the Committee on Individual Diagnosis 
and Retraining. 
M. R. Trabus, Secretary of the Committee on Individual Diagnosis and 
Retraining. 
William H. Stead, Chairman of the Committee on Public Employment 
Offices. 
Alvin H. Hanson, Chairman of the Committee on Economic Problems. 
Charles A. Koepke, In charge of Job Analyses. 
Russell A. Stevenson, Director of the Employment Stabilization Research 
Institute. 
Representing the Associations. 
J. E. Walters, President, American College Personnel Association. 
Samuel S. Board, Personnel Research Federation. 
Mildred E. Lincoln, National Vocational Guidance Association. 
Agnes Ellen Harris, Acting President, National Association of Deans of 
Women. 
Mary E. Raymond, National Association of Principals of Schools for Girls. 


Friday noon, February 24, 1933 Luncheon 12:30 p.m. 


DISCUSSION GROUPS, the division being based on fields of operation, as follows: 


Those working in 
Public Schools 
Colleges for men and for women 
College training for vocational guidance continuation schools. 
Rural schools (Rural School Guidance). 
Industry. 
Other community agencies: 
Social agencies. 
Bureau of occupations (adult women). 
Service clubs. 
State program (State Guidance). 
Vocational and evening schools. 
Subject for each group: 
“In the light of the present situation, the movement's resources and the 
total needs, what should be the next steps for this group? For the Associ- 
ation as a whole? 
Summary at close of each Round Table and the appointment of a com- 
mittee to draft a report for Saturday. 


Friday afternoon, February 24, 1933 2-4 p.m. 
DISCUSSION GROUPS, the division being based on function, as follows: 
Individual counselling 
Classroom teaching of occupations 
Placement 
Gathering information about occupations (Occupational Research Section) 
City administration of vocational guidance program 
Scientific study of occupational adjustments 
Training counselors (College Teachers Section) 
Vocational trainings 

(Please compare this list with the groups meeting Friday Noon at 

luncheon and suggest transfers, changes, etc.) 

Subject: 
“In the light of the present situation, the movement's resources and the 
total needs, what should be the next steps for this group? For the Associ- 
ation as a whole? 

Summary at close of each discussion, and appointment of a committee to 
draft a report for Saturday. 


Continued on Page 10 


GEORGE FARNHAM 


George Farnham Installed as New 
Captain of the Ship 


The regular dinner and business 
meeting of The Ship at the Kansas City 
A. V. A. Convention was held on the 
evening of December 7th. Added in- 
terest was attached to the meeting be- 
cause of the bi-annual installation of 
officers was held. The ceremonies were 
conducted by the retiring Captain, 
Ralph Newing, who was advanced to 
the honorary rank of Commodore. 
The new commanding officer to take 
his place was Captain George Farnham 
who has served during the last two 
years as First Mate and previous to that 
time held the rank of Radio Officer of 
The Ship. Among the other officers 
present were John Claude, Jr., who was 
advanced to the office of First Mate, 
and Helmsman Fred Gross, who is Chair- 
man of the Steering Committee. 


A number of informal talks were 
given by guests of The Ship, including 
Laurence Parker as Chairman of the 
Publicity Committee for the Kansas 
City Convention, L. W. Wahlstrom, 
who serves as Pirate for the A. V. A. 
Deck of The Ship, Dr. William E. 
Warner, as President of the Western 
Arts Association, and Arthur Wrigley, 
as President of the New Jersey Vo- 
cational and Arts Association. 


Mr. Farnham graduated from the 
Sheffield Scientific School of Yale Uni- 
versity in 1916 with the degree of 
Ph. B., having majored in Mechanical 
Engineering. Before going into business 
he was first employed as a teacher of 
Mechanical Drawing. Eleven years ago 
he entered the employ of McGraw-Hill 
Book Company and now serves as 
Manager of their Educational Depart- 
ment. 


Captain Farnham is well qualified to 
conduct the cruise of The Ship for the 
next two years and we hope under his 
command that The Ship will success- 
fully sail into many educational ports. 
January 17, 1933. 

Ralph L. Newing. 
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W. A. BRANDENBURG 


Opening Statement, First General 
Session, American Vocational As- 
sociation, Kansas City, Missouri, 
December 7, 1932 
Dr. W. A. Branpensurc, President, 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, 
Kansas. 

One of the most encouraging things 
about our whole system of education in 
America, is the keen wide-spread in- 
terest in vocational education and the 
phenomenal progress which it has made 
during the last quarter of a century. 
Forty years ago the leading educators 
of our nation gave no place in their 
conceptions of education to that which 
we today call vocational education. 
So-called ‘‘bread and butter education” 
was to them unworthy of a place in any 
liberal education. 

In our humble judgment, vocational 
education is today doing more to 
establish in the minds and hearts of our 
people the importance, and,the dignity 
of all useful labor—labor necessary to 
the better well-being of society, and 
civilization, than is any other part of 
what we call our system of education. 
~ Vocational education contends that 
the man in the shop, the man in the 
field, or the industry, the woman in the 
home, is quite as much entitled to edu- 
cation at public expense for equipment 
for his job as is the lawyer, the doctor, 
the banker, or those of other profession- 
al and vocational occupations. Even as 
much entitled to education at public 
expense for their better equipment as 
are those who seek education largely 
for embelishment or veneering purposes. 

We are coming to realize that to 
provide education for the adult worker 
is sound economically, and a worth- 
while investment for society. The 
promoters of vocational education have 
never claimed that a narrow, one- 
sided equipment for a vocation is all 
that is needed educationally, any more 


> 
Friday evening, February 24, 1933. 6:30 p.m. 
BANQUET. 
Celebration of the Twenty-Fifth Anniversary. 
Presiding: 


Mr. Meyer Bloomfield. 
Toasts to the next twenty-five years by past presidents and others. 


Saturday morning, February 25, 1933. 

Breakfasts of special groups. 

GENERAL SESSION 

Subject: 
Our Plans for the Immediate Future. 
This meeting should be in the nature of a climax. All the best thinking 
of the groups, boiled down and presented tellingly, should be brought 
before the whole Association, for study, discussion and perhaps action. 
The groups reporting are those meeting on Thursday and Friday: (1) 
Round Tables Ss fields of operation (3) By functions. 
They should declare their own group's plans and make requests, if any, 
for action by the Association as a whole, growing out of their discussion 
of the specific questions assigned for group discussion. 


Saturday noon, February 25, 1933 
Subject: 
Channels through which to work in achieving plans. 
What objectives—a limited number—can be agreed upon as most important 
just now? How can our objectives be made clear to the public nationally? 
Locally? What resources have we in trying to reach various groups? 
Presiding: 
Mr. C. R. Read, Superintendent of Schools, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Speaker: 
Mr. David E. Weglein, Supt., of Public Instruction, Baltimore, Md. 
Among the resources to be kept in mind during the discussion are the 
following: 
Resources depending on a successful technique: 
Counsellors in the schools and elsewhere. 
Administrative staff. 
Placement workers. 
Others 
Organizations that might work for better understanding: 
Parent-Teachers Associations. 
Social Agencies. 
Service Clubs. 
Others. 
Coordinating agencies: 
State department of Education. 
Branches of N.V.G.A. 
Media for forming public opinion: 
The press. 
Department in magazines. 
The radio. 
Movies. 


Luncheon 1 p.m. 





than that such education is all that is 
necessary to equip a person for law or 
medicine. 


infancy only, and that its influence will 
go on and on until its saving beneficence 
breaks upon the farthest shores of time 


One of the greatest ‘melting pots’’ 
for our racial differences, and our in- 
herited and social prejudices is edu- 
cation, but to be so, it must include 
either without or within its system, 
a generous and efficient program of 
vocational education. 

Real democracy of education will be 
realized in this nation only when the 
direct benefits and the opportunities 
resulting from education are extended 
to all workers of all classes through 
the entire life time of each to the extent 
of the individual’s opportunity and 
ability to share in such benefits and 
opportunities. 

We believe, and we hope, that vo- 
cational education in America is in its 


and space. 

Would that we could pay a fitting 
tribute to the men and to the women 
who have toiled on and on through 
opposition, discouragement, adversity, 
yes, through ridicule, in the years that 
are gone in order that the light of a 
new hope—a hope that economic and 
social betterment might be kindled 
anew in the soul of the worker. 


The next convention of the American 
Vocational Association will be held in 
Detroit, December 6, 7, 8 and 9. The 
headquarters hotel has not been selected 
but will be announced in the next issue 
of the Bulletin. Begin now to make 
your plans to be there. 
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Economic Relief Versus A Sound 
Program in Agricultural Education 


By W. A. Cocuet, Editor 
The Weekly Kansas City Star 


Agriculture is still the greatest in- 
dustry in America. More men are en- 
pon in farming than in any other 
profession. Both the employed and the 
unemployed are fed from the products 
of the farm. There was never a time in 
the history of the world when food was 
more abundant or more readily avail- 
able than at present. The number of 
factories and mills that have been 
closed, banks that have failed and men 
who have been forced to depend upon 
charity is greater than ever before in 
our history. 

Such a condition demands the best 
thought of those engaged in other 
business as well as those entirely de- 
= upon agriculture for a living 
or its solution. It is a condition that 
cannot be remedied over night. It can 
only be corrected by the development 
of a better system of farming, improve- 
ment in banking and credit facilities, 
readjustment in our trade relations 
with other nations, improvement in 
foreign markets and elimination of 
things which obstruct the free move- 
ment of products from the farm to those 
who consume them either at home or 
abroad. 

It is quite possible that some form of 
legislation which would be considered 
entirely unsound in normal times will 
have to be devised to correct the situ- 
ation just as poisons are administered 
to those who are sick in an effort to 
overcome disease. It is essential that 
the same degree of care and skill be 
utilized in the correction of agricul- 
tural as in human ills, otherwise the 
percentage of loss due to well in- 
tentioned efforts to correct the situation 
will be tremendous. Unfortunately most 
of the legislation heretofore _ by 
congress has acted. as a depressant 
rather than a stimulant. 

Low prices for farm products must be 
corrected before any material change in 
the farm situation can be expected. Low 
prices are due to several factors. Wide- 
spread unemployment and reduction of 
earnings of the employed at home have 
reduced purchasing power. Foreign 
customers are having to confront a 
similar situation made more difficult 
because of trade barriers which in- 
crease living costs. Official efforts of 


importing countries to increase pro- 
duction, thus limiting the necessity of 
imports, reduce demand for American 
crops. 








W. A. COCHEL 


Accumulated surpluses to which most 
of our troubles are attributed are only 
one of the many causes of farm distress. 
Taxes assessed directly against farm 
property and those indirectly paid 
through the purchase of goods have 
increased tremendously in recent years. 
In many instances they were approved 
by ballots at a time when it seemed 
wholly justifiable to build schools, 
roads and bridges, pay a state bonus to 
returned soldiers, increase activities 
which promised to insure better health, 
more efficient production or inaugurate 
measures which would add to the 
standards of living and the well being 
of the community. There is every 
evidence that there will be a down- 
ward revision of taxes which will be a 
direct relief to farmers. 


The exceptionally high prices paid 
for farm products during and im- 
mediately following the World War not 
only stimulated production but were 
reflected in a tremendous increase in 
the value of land. Farmers like others 
realized that conditions were not stable 
but did not anticipate the possibility 
of such a drastic revision in values. The 
result is that many were overloaded 
with debts that could be liquidated 


with the return of normal prices for the 
major Crops but cannot with prices now 
in effect. Under present conditions they 
are faced with foreclosure on their 
lands and bankruptcy. A reduction in 
interest rates and postponement of 
payments on capital would materially 
assist the majority in working out this 
problem. There is some evidence that 
there will be a modification in the 
federal land bank laws and concessions 
are being made by mortgage companies 
and individuals who have invested in 
farm mortgages. 

Farmers are making every possible 
effort to retain their homes and their 
business. They have eliminated all but 
the most pressing cash expenditures. 
They have reduced costs of production 
and improved the quality of their com- 
modities to such an extent that there 
was never a time in the history of the 
country that so much food was avail- 
able or that it was offered in a more 
acceptable form to consumers. 

The farm problem is one in which all 
are interested. It is not confined to those 
who operate the land. Banks, trans- 
portation companies, industrial and 
manufacturing agencies realize the neces- 
sity of rehabilitation of agriculture. Im- 
provement in farm purchasing power is 
necessary in re-establishing the value 
of bonds, stocks and the output of 
factories. 

There is much agitation for legis- 
lative relief. Although more money has 
been appropriated and spent for agri- 
cultural relief in the last four years than 
in any other like period in the history 
of this and other countries, yet the value 
of farm products has continued to de- 
cline. A thoroughly sound farm pro- 
gram, initiated by farmers themselves 
and supported by governmental as- 
sistance should be brought forward to 
supplement agricultural relief legis- 
lation. This would include the pre- 
vention of excess production rather 
than dealing with surpluses after they 
have accumulated. If it were possible 
to establish a system of farming that 
would maintain the fertility and pro- 
ductive power of the land and prevent 
excessive soil erosion, there would be 
little need for financial relief to agri- 
culture. Such a plan would be based 
upon the use of land for purposes to 
which it is best adapted. A system 
which results in seeding entire town- 
ships to wheat or 80 per cent of the 
cultivated area in a corn belt county to 
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corn or in the cotton belt to cotton is 
fundamentally wrong. Such practices 
put agriculture on the same basis as a 
mill or factory which depends upon the 
sale of one product and must close down 
when demand for that product is cur- 
tailed. It seems difficult to understand 
why reductions in acreage of surplus 
crops do not occur after a series of years 
of unprofitable production. Land owners 
have to look forward to payment of 
taxes and in many instances of interest 
regardless of general market trends. 
As prices become lower production 
must be increased to meet these charges. 
It is possible that the general adoption 
of a policy of tax abatement on a 
definite proportion of acreage kept out 
of production would be sufficient in- 
centive to bring this about. Such a plan 
might be modified to permit the use of 
land for grass and legumes in areas 
where ‘such crops can be successfully 
produced. 

Farming in the _ has been con- 
sidered as a way of living as well as a 
means of making a living. This must 
continue unless those engaged in. agri- 
culture are willing to surrender their 
independence to governmental agencies 
which will determine the acreage to be 
seeded, the methods of transportaion 
and the market which shall absorb their 
products. 

Sound methods of agricultural re- 
search and education must start with 
the land and its uses. Probably the 
greatest need is a definite survey of 
all lands, classifying them according to 
the use to which they are best adapted— 
forestry, grazing, or farming. 

There are thousands of acres of sub- 

marginal land that can only produce a 
profitable crop when both yields and 
prices are favorable. Where climatic 
conditions permit much of this land 
should be planted to forests. There is 
also a tremendous area under cultivation 
which because of its topogtaphy is sub- 
ject to excessive erosion and although 
temporarily productive should be seeded 
to grass and kept for grazing rather 
-than being completely ruined through 
cropping. The inclusion of grass and 
legumes in a system of crop rotation 
even on the most productive soils 
should be a rule rather than an ex- 
ception. General adoption of such 
policies would result in a tremendous 
reduction in acreage of competitive 
crops. After the land is properly classi- 
fied then an educational campaign 
should be inaugurated to bring about 
its proper use. 

Within the last few years many 
farms have been acquired by insurance 
companies, mortgage companies and 
banks through foreclosure. There is no 
prospect of an immediate sale of these 
properties. A system of rental inaugu- 
rated by these new owners which would 
require a diversified system of farming in 
which the growth of grass and legumes 


should occupy a prominent part would 
do much to restore an equilibrium in 
farm production. In the majority of 
instances such farms have been cropped 
to death in an effort on the part of 
former owners to meet taxes and interest 
before finally relinquishing possession. 
They are badly in need of soil re- 
building. 

A program for self-sustaining farms 
in which each family would produce a 
sufficient supply of vegetables, dairy and 
poultry products, and meat for its needs 
should be advocated at all times. This 
would result in material reduction of 
acreage in cash crops, improve the food 
supply of most families at and the same 
time permit more efficient production on 
the acreage left for corn, wheat, cotton 
or other surplus crops. 








Agriculture is still 
the greatest 
industry in America. 
More men are 
engaged in farming 
than in any 
other profession. 





Greater attention to livestock pro- 
duction would contribute to a better 
balanced system of farming. Since 1923 
meat consumption in America has de- 
clined 18 pounds per capita, beef 11 
pounds, pork 6% pounds and lard 2 
pounds, yet there are more people 
hungry for meat than ever before. To 
bring meat consumption back to normal 
would require an increased production 
of 3 million cattle and 6 million hogs 
annually. The production of this a- 
mount of beef would take out of com- 
petition with other farm crops approxi- 
mately 15 million acres of land. The 
feeding of 6 million more hogs would 
furnish a market for an additional 100 
million bushels of corn. A reduction of 
15 million acres in cultivated crops and 
a market for an additional 100 million 
bushels of corn would go far toward 
putting agriculture on a sound basis. 
If to this were added the vast area that 
should be devoted to trees rather than 
farmed, agriculture in America would 
be almost entirely on a domestic basis. 

The adoption of methods suggested 
would not only help out in the present 
emergency but would build up the soil, 
making it possible to increase pro- 
duction when the growth in population 
or any emergency demanding more 
foodstuffs should arrive. These are some 


r 


of the things which can be brought 
about through education not only of 
the farmer who own their own lands 
but of those who are in a position to 
determine the practices of their tenants. 
This program of self help should be 
augmented by legislation, especially 
applicable during the period that will 
be necessary for agriculture to recover 
and get back to a prosperous state. 

There is a possibility that proposed 
cancellation of foreign debts may be 
closely associated with the develop- 
ment of markets for agricultural com- 
modities. Certainly anything which 
would result in an increased foreign 
demand would stimulate prices at home. 
There is much merit in the proposed 
reduction of tariffs which now act as a 
barrier to international trade, although 
this of necessity would have to be 
handled with extreme care lest im- 
mediate effects would further disrupt 
employment. Such changes should 
made in a period of prosperity rather 
than one of adversity. A reorganization 
of laws pertaining to farm mortgages 
so that those who are in debt will not 
be burdened by an excessive rate of 
interest and will be given an oppor- 
tunity to amortize their loans over a 
long period of years should be sought. 

he development of a sound system 
of banking which would provide ade- 
quate credit for efficient farmers and a 
safe place to deposit their earnings is 
worthy of deep consideration. The 
elimination of relief loans to those who 
have demonstrated through a series of 
years their inefficiency as od operators 
should be brought about. 

The present emergency may demand 
legislation which will make the tariff 
applicable to farm products and to 
assist in the restoration of farm pur- 
chasing power. Such legislation should 
be temporary in nature and designed to 
enable farmers to rearrange their 
methods while it is in effect so that the 
necessity for help should not become 
permanent. 

A sound system of agricultural edu- 
cation presented to those who are en- 
gaged in farming as a means of livli- 
hood will do more to put agriculture 
on a permanent and productive basis 
than any relief measure. This should 
include not only information as to 
production and marketing but should 

ive full information pertaining to 
Teens outside of farming which have 
just as great a bearing on returns from 
the land as those which are involved in 
production. 

It should always be remembered that 
economic relief from sources outside 
of the farm will be most effective for 
those who are doing the best possible 
job of farming through reducing costs 
of production, improving the quality 
of their products and making the best 
use of all information and facilities 
available to them in their work. 
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The New Conception of Coordi- 
nation in Vocational Education 


By Witu1aM J. Bocan 
Superintendent of Schools 


There is nothing new under the sun. 
Hence you will not be surprised to hear 
that the new conception of vocational 
education is based upon principles 
hoary with age, principles well illu- 
strated in the apprenticeship system of 
the Middle Ages. According to this 
conception the master was required to 
train the apprentice in the practical 
duties of the job and teach him the 
elements of related subjects. To insure 
the accomplishment of this task the 

ublic, represented by its officials, 
orced the master, at least in theory, to 
do his duty, but when this method 
failed, as it often did in practice, the 
public took upon itself the instruction 
which the master could not or would 
not give. This interest of the public in 
the supervision of trade education is an 
indication of the sanity of educational 
thought in the Middle Ages, but 
though this principle of education is 
very old many people look upon it as 
radical and subversive of the modern 
principle of laissez faire. 

Hundreds of years ago when society 
was static this task of public super- 
vision was comparatively easy. Social 
and economic changes were few and 
far between. In certain ages the changes 
were so gradual as to be hardly notice- 
able over a period of centuries. Labor 
was hard and unchanging. Labor- 
saving devices were unknown and 
would have been unwelcome. In fact 
ancient methods of agriculture and 
industry still persist in certain —_ of 
the world. One may see today the 
fellaheen of Egypt using the methods 
that were popular in the days of Moses. 
Boys followed in the footsteps of the 
fathers and the lowly man knew his 
place and kept it. These conditions 
were stable until recent times, when in 
the Western World discoveries, ex- 
plorations, inventions, education and 
various forces of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion pushed master and apprentice from 
the stage and substituted for them the 
modern employer and the untrained 
employee, for whom society accepts 
little responsibility. Until recently the 
employer in this country was not 
interested in training employees be- 
cause immigration provided him with 
labor without much worry or training 


expense. He accepted no responsibility 
for present or future training. In like 
manner thousands of homes threw up 
their oa page oe for education and 
unloaded the children on the schools, 
all the time demanding new and more 
services while complaining steadily of 
the cost. 

When the public demanded that the 
schools take over the task of providing 
vocational education or other sub- 
stitutes for the old time apprenticeship 
it naturally thought of the school as 
was. In other words, the school was 
regarded as a self-contained institution. 
It was isolated from the world in its 
old conception, and by choice it pro- 
vided its own building, equipment and 
personnel. Now everyone realizes that 
the school must use the world as its 
field of action. The employment of vo- 
cational teachers from the outside for 
vocational subjects was at first frowned 
upon and academic requirements were 
many and high, for this new type of 
school with its inferiority complex 
felt the urge to compete with the 
classics on their own ground, for there 
was always the cry of teachers and 
public for an opening at the top, an 
opening to college, as if college pro- 
vided an opening for everybody. In 
the skilled trades it was comparatively 
easy for the school to give instruction 
of a valuable type, for standards were 
fixed and time was not the essence of 
the contract. Trade schools were few 
but so long as there was a strong 
demand for labor there was no need 
for worry over trade education for the 
distant future. 

In boom days it was bad form to 
look far into the future where only the 
sharped-eyed philosopher could see 
trouble. ‘‘Every man for himself and 
the devil take the hindmost’’ became a 
slogan of business, a rule of life. 
Material success turned the heads of 
Wisdom, Justice and Honor. The world 
became a mass of selfish children 
scrambling, grasping, gouging, cheat- 
ing for the pennies thrown by Pros- 
— True, the clergymen thundered 
rom his pulpit: “‘Render to Caesar the 
things that are Caesar's, and to God 
the things that are God's’, (Mark-12, 
17.) but a sordid, cynical, insane world 
laughed at the admonition and gave 
neither to Caesar nor God. Taxation, 
religion, and ethics were tabooed. Per- 
haps it is foolish to cast reproaches 
upon those who followed this program, 


for it is very evident, as we look back- 
ward,. that under the conditions of the 
time, anyone who had shouted, *‘Halt!"’ 
would have been merely a voice crying 
in the wilderness. 

The economic changes made by 
inventions in the early days of the 
Industrial Revolution seemed tre- 
mendous at that time, but in the light 
modern inventions they seem relatively 
unimportant in their final results. At 
least it was possible to make a slow 
adjustment to new conditions though 
the adjustment was usually painful and 
ofttimes tragic. Now all is changed. 
Over night the automobile created a 
new world. Henry Ford said, ‘Let there 
be flight and noise, and foul smells, and 
blowouts."’ And there were. Inventions 
and scientific discoveries made man an 
excrescence upon the beautiful earth 
which he had believed was made for 
his benefit. Even science, upon which 
the agnostic pinned his faith after he 
had lost his religion, failed him, and 
now we are taught to believe by Planck 
and others of his school that the teach- 
ings of Newton were false and the tired 
feeling which comes from climbing the 
oad flight of stairs is not due to the 
pull of gravitation but rather to the 
onward rush of age and decrepitude and 
arthritis. Technology is upsetting all 
the laws, including its own, and man 
is rapidly changing to a robot. 

The results of technology, however, 
do not all lead to unemployment. The 
standard skilled trades of yesterday are 
passing but thousands and thousands 
of specialized occupations which re- 
quire unusual ability and special train- 
ing are taking their places—to what 
extent is not known. If these new ma- 
chines produce new wants and higher 
standards society will gradually ac- 
custom itself to the change but in the 
meantime old systems are crumbling. 

It seems clear, therefore, that if 
vocational education is to minister to 
changing needs it cannot set itself up 
as a Static institution. Vocational 
education must look upon itself as a 
clearing house, receiving and’ passing 
on all the educative forces of the com- 
munity that may aid the individual in 
adjusting himself to a society and an 
economic system in constant flux. 
Vocational education should restrict 
its energies to such activities as the 
educative forces of life outside which 
the school can not be induced to supply. 
In its function of clearing house vo- 
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cational education will use every ef- 
fective, economic and social force, in- 
dividual or agency of the community 
to supply at minimum cost to the 
public, the changing personnel, build- 
ings, and equipment which no school 
system can ever hope to'use as its own. 
In boom times when everybody has a 
job and the buildings and equipment 
of industry are used night and day the 
function of vocational education will 
be to see to it that the job itself and the 
teaching talent by whom the in- 
dividual on the job is supervised, 
renders the fullest educational service 
to the individual and to the com- 
munity. In slack times the problems of 
personnel, buildings and equipment 
will be simpler. 

The central office of this clearing 
house should be the part-time school, 
for its pupils are out in life, and from 
this field of life they bring real prob- 
lems to the school. With the dis- 
appearance of juvenile labor and the 
disappearance of old occupations society 
is faced with the problem of training 
and re-training for vocation and a- 
vocation and leisure. If the schools do 
not educate and care for the youth of 
the land what will become of them? 


This is a question that must be answered | 


and any act which in the name of 
economy or other cause cripples edu- 
cation is a crime against society, a 
crime against the coming generations. 
The educational agencies of life out- 
side the school proper are multi- 
tudinous, but extremely inefficient. 
Fortunately they represent great equip- 
ment, an immense store of wisdom, a 
plenitude of human ability, a breath 
of outlook, and an evolving conscience 
for meeting the problems of life. 

The need for the utilization of these 
forces for the good of society is proved 
by the problems of unemployment, 
‘ poverty, and juvenile crime. In the 
attempt to utilize some of-the forces 
available the part-time school was 
created. It attempts first to concentrate 
and utilize out in the world the po- 
tential energies of all the educational 
agencies in the communities that may 
aid in meeting the needs of working 
youth, and, second, to carry on within 
the walls of the school such training 
as will meet needs that these other 
agencies cannot or will not meet—in 
other words, they are attempting to 
carry on the fundamental principles of 
the apprentice system of the Middle 
Ages, including especially the principle 
that the public has a vital interest in 
the education of youth above and 
beyond the selfish needs of employer 
or apprentice. 

It took America under a slower 
Civilization many years to accept the 
idea of compulsory school attendance 
in the interest of the community and 
the state, but in a faster moving 
civilization under the whip of a de- 


pression such as the world has never 
known, society may be forced to con- 
sider state supervision of training for 
industry. In fact the suggestion is often 
made that the state may again be forced 
to take on the war-time supervision of 
industry itself. Our civilization seems 
to be on the verge of collapse and al- 
most any proposal that promises relief 
is likely to receive a welcome. Thorstein 
Veblen states this dissatisfaction form- 
ally: 

“In effect, the progressive advance of 
this industrial system towards an all- 
inclusive mechanical balance of inter- 
locking processes appears to be ap- 
proaching a critical pass, beyond which 
it will no longer be practicable to leave 
its control in the hands of business men 
working at cross purposes for private 
gain, or to entrust its continuous ad- 
ministration to others than suitably 
trained technological experts, pro- 
duction engineers without a commercial 
interest. What these men may then do 
with it all is not so plain; the best they 
can do may not be good enough; but 
the negative proposition is becoming 
sufficiently plain, that this mechanical 
state of the industrial arts will not long 
tolerate the continued control of pro- 
duction by the vested interests under 
the current business-like rule of in- 
capacity by advisement."’ 

To be successful in this great task of 
education and re-education, training 
and re-training, adjustment and re- 
adjustment, the part-time school must 
assume a leadership which will line up 
for the common good all the educative 
forces of the community. The —- 
school will be expected to furnish a 
workable program for these outside 
agencies, a program broad enough to 
include the general purpose of each 
agency involved. Several of these out- 
side educational forces that may, through 
the clearing house of the school, aid in 
solving economic problems that con- 
front the world have, over the centuries, 
supplemented the work of the school, 
but now there is special need for a more 
efficient coordination of effort. 

The home and the church are or 
ought to be the best source of in- 


‘ spiration and general aid, but they 


need more specific educational direction 
than they have had. The home may aid 
in carrying out the objectives of this 
new coordination by promoting health, 
good habits, character, moral edu- 
cation, economic independence and a 
sense of responsibility. The church and 
the home and the school, working in 
unity and under intelligent direction 
might accomplish wonders by setting 
- new ideals of success in the hearts 
of youth. 

Fraternal organizations might be 
induced to abandon frivolity and work 
more definitely for the good of their 
members in particular and of society 
in general. 


» 


Civic clubs are generally willing to 
aid in the development of citizenship. 
They are all intelligent enough to 
realize that citizenship without work, 
without a job is but an abstraction. 

The group most interested in the 
economic return, the employers, will 
gladly help on such a program. Whether 
industrial processes are old or new, 
workmen of high caliber will always 
be needed in great numbers, and even 
though machines supplant workers 
those workers with a aaen knowledge 
of industry will prove most adaptable 
to new conditions. The education and 
training of workers is of more im- 
portance to the employer than to any 
other group of society. Working in 
harmony with labor organizations, 
employers can maiftain high quality of 
workmanship by means of education 
and a wage scale consistent with a 
high standard of living. Standards of 
apprenticeship should be high, and 
working pes Prem should be healthful 
and safe. In the coming era the interest 
of employer and employee will merge— 
they must merge for the salvation of 
each. 

The days of the pioneers of geo- 
graphical discovery, exploration and 
settlement are gone. American industry 
has reached the frontier—the frontier 
of the continent, the frontier of ad- 
venture, the frontier of natural resources, 
the frontier of labor—and now it must 
return to the gleanings, the stumpage, 
the screenings, the untrained laborers 
left by a reckless people who now in a 
chastened mood are slowly realizing 
the necessity for discovering in their 
own ambitions, energies, and idealism 
the sources of greater blessings than 
those originally provided by crude 
nature. 

The part-time school is the clearing 
house for unifying and directing those 
agencies to which society must look 
for the coordination of industrial pro- 
cesses. 








Keep up the drive 
for additional 
memberships! A few 
extra copies of the 
Bulletin are being 
printed so that they 
may be furnished to 
new members 
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Getting the News Over to 
the Public 


By E. B. Cuapman, Editor 
Topeka State Journal, Topeka, Kansas 


Words come haltingly to a country 
boy under such conditions as I find my- 
self. My information about vocational 
education is meager. It is largely the 
hope that I may find you as unen- 
lightened about my profession as I am 
about yours which nerves me to face 
this test. That and the recognition that 
there is a big job ahead of the schools 
and the press if they will accept the 
challenge of the times and the oppor- 
tunity for service. 

The subject assigned me is “‘Getting 
the News Over to the Public’’. That 
assumes there is news. In a yo 
office the reporter's article is called a 
story. What is the story you wish to 
get over? Is it in public interest, that it 
should be gotten over to the public? 
Or is it merely propaganda? 

Only upon the assumption that you 
have news, and not propaganda, can I 
justify my appearance here. 

I believe you have news. I’m sure of 
it. I do not know whether you have 
had difficulty in getting it over to the 
public. I am sure if you have been 
trying to get over propaganda you 
have had difficulty and you will con- 
tinue to have difficulty because the 
feeling against it in newspaper offices 
is becoming even more bitter. 

Propaganda is a fraud, a cheat and a 
thief. It robs not only the newspaper 
but the readers who are entitled either 
to news or valuable advertising in the 
space propaganda seeks to occupy. It 
attempts to obtain publication of that 
which is not news and yet does not 
contribute to the support of the news- 
paper. You obtain your newspapers 
almost without cost. You pay for them 
with pennies instead of dimes because 
the publisher has been willing to go 
deep into the revenue he receives from 
advertising to pay the deficit left by 
the subscription price. Only because 
publishers have done that have news- 
papers been made available to the 
masses. 


The attempts to steal space were 
numerous enough before the war. 
Since the period of conflict revealed the 
possibilities that lie in printed prop- 
aganda, however, newspaper offices 
have been flooded with it. Every 


artifice is employed to obtain publi- 
cation of material which should pay 
its way, if, indeed, it should be pub- 
lished under any circumstances. The 
newspapers have suffered severe re- 
ductions in revenue the last few years. 
Further limitations of space for pur- 
poses of economy are likely to result 
in an even more careful search for propa- 
ganda and a more strict enforcement of 
the rules against printing it. 

Webster defines news as ‘‘a report of 
a recent event; information about 
something before unknown, fresh tid- 
ings; recent intelligence.’’ Unusual cir- 
cumstances, called features, also are 
important in today’s newspapers be- 
cause of the human interest element. 
You have all of these things in the 
activities to which you devote your- 
selves. 

It is not easy for me to understand 
how anyone having news could ex- 
perience difficulty getting it over to the 
public thru the newspapers. I know 
too well of the lavish expenditure of 
money and energy to obtain news, to 
prepare it, print it and distribute it. 
For more than a quarter of a century, it 
has been my privilege to engage in 
some phase of newspaper activity. I 
know how reporters figuratively and 
some times literally fight to obtain 
news from high officials in the govern- 
ment, and from the family that dwells 
in the basement of the city tenement; 
from the uncommunicative rural 
dweller, the business man in town, the 
professional men who hide behind 
certain codes of ethics when you want 
news but cast them aside when they 
seek a favor; from the fact evading 
promoter and the spoiled social pet. 
I've been ordered off farms; I've gone 
headlong out of disreputable resorts; 
I've been lied to by city, county and 
state officials. 

I've seen men cram incredible quan- 
tities of work into the brief interval be- 
tween the moment of news discovery and 
press time. I’ve seen them work from 
daylight and on into the morning, the 
envy, by the way, of their more 
fortunate associates with less to do, to 
obtain the news and prepare it that it 
might be: distributed to the public. 
I've seen a group of men snap and‘snar] 
at each other like a pack of wolves when 
frayed nerves threatened to snap as they 
went deep into their physical resources 
for the power and energy it was neces- 
sary to expend to obtain news and get 


it into the paper that it might be given 
to the public. 

Such occasions may be frequent or 
infrequent as the circumstances require. 
They help make up newspaper life, 
whether the worker has the inspirin 
tasks of a ——. the wearying pe. | 
of copy reading, or the tiring job of 
jamming lines thru a linotype. If you 
never have seen dervishes dancing watch 
a group of make-up men in action on a 
busy day ten minutes before time to 
put the paper to bed. Step into the 
stereotyping room and see trimmed and 
trued the circular plates that a few 
seconds before were molten metal. If 
you like speed walk thru the press room 
where great piles of machinery are 
spitting out twenty to thirty thousand 
copies an hour of a well printed, folded 
newspaper. 

Go on into the mailing room, where 
you probably will hear the most whole 
souled, heartfelt profanity you ever 
have encountered as frantic men seem 
to fly at their work while they try to 
make up the minutes that have been 
lost somewhere along the way and get 
the news out to the public on time. 

“Getting the news over to the pub- 
lic?’’ If you wish to attempt something 
difficult, try to keep the public from 
getting news. 

Such a brief description as I have 
attempted more nearly fits conditions 
upon a City newspaper than those 
issued weekly in the county seat towns 
and smaller cities. But the funda- 
mentals are the same. Don’t make the 
mistake of thinking it would be easy 
to hide news from the editor of a 
weekly newspaper. It wouldn't. 

On the other hand, your newspaper 
man retains for himself the privilege 
of deciding what is news. Upon that 
subject you are likely to lose any 
argument with him. He knows news, 
or should know it, as you know in- 
struction, or should know it. It may be 
as difficult for him to explain to you 
in a brief interval what constitutes news 
as it would be for you to tell him, in a 
few minutes, how to teach home eco- 
nomics effectively. 

While no eagerness can excel that of 
the editor or reporter for news, he 
shies at ‘‘causes’’, as a hobo shies at a 
ae. If newspaper men seem too 
scornful, remember that they have seen 
many attempts to further “‘causes’’ in 
which the motivating influence was to 
put money into the pockets of someone, 
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to elevate some person to office or to 
advance her social position. Too often 
“‘causes’’ have led to the people of the 
‘community being imposed upon or 
swindled. Too often the ‘“‘cause’’ is 
made the stalking horse for propa- 
ganda. 

With all his scorn, however, the 
editor and in a less degree the reporter 
is eager that his community shall be 
developed to the fullest degree com- 
patible with its resources and the in- 
telligence of its — He will work 
with you to that end after he comes to 
understand that it is to be on a news 
basis and not thru propaganda for any 
cause. With his living to make, with 
his expenses to meet, he is likely to be 
little interested in a thing entirely be- 
cause it is right, as I am, for example, 
in eating spinach. 

You have news—oceans of it. It 
awaits discovery and reporting in every 
home you visit. Its presence would be 
disclosed in almost every school day 
to the trained observer. A few years ago 
it was my pleasant and interesting as- 
signment to travel over this .state 
seeking feature stories. The census at 
that time, I believe, ~ Missouri, 
277,000 farms. A friend similarly en- 
gaged and I decided that there was a 
story upon every one of those farms if 
we were resourceful enough to dig it 
out and alert enough to recognize it. 
His publication passed out of existence 
six or seven years ago and I moved from 
the farm feature field to free my pro- 
fessional shoes of certain journalistic 
feed-lot fragrances. So, the vast majority 
of more than a quarter of a million 
farms still hold their stories, waitin 
for some of you to discover them al 
tell the editor, or better still, to write 
them for him. 

Writing the news you hope to get 
over to the public may be an important 
factor for those of you who, in rural 
high school, must depend upon weekly 
newspapers where one man gathers and 
writes news, hunts advertising, solicits 
job work and has other exacting de- 
mands upon his time and energy. 

There is no doubt that you are in 
contact with news which your editor 
would like to print and which the sub- 
scribers of his newspaper would like to 
read. You are the outposts in the 
greatest battle the world ever has wit- 
nessed against the strongholds where 
the allied forces of ignorance and super- 
stition and prejudice and greed and 
indifference are intrenched. 

It is not news, day after day, month 
after month, year after year, that vo- 
cational education or any phase of it is 
fighting the battle. Others, too are 
participating in the fray. So continued 
reports about vocational education be- 
come propaganda in favor of a single 
effort. But the fact that a girl redecorates 
her room is news for the weekly news- 
paper or small daily, if her name and 


those of her parents, correctly spelled 
and with proper initials and address, 
are given. A group of such girls and 
their pictures—sure, take 'em with the 
knees showing if the photographer in- 
sists—would make most of the city 
dailies. There is similar interest in the 
girls who excel in home nursing, 
cooking, budget making and the other 
activities of which you are in charge. 

A day or two ago every newspaper 
in the country printed the story of a 
Kansas girl who won a national award 
with clothing of her own design and 
construction. Those newspapers cared 
little if anything about the movement 
of which she was a member. But the 
newspapers and millions of people 
were interested in the accomplishments 
of that girl and others who tried to win 
the highest award but had to be content 
with less conspicuous places. 

I mention these things only for the 


\ purpose of illustrating the point that 


newspapers are interested in the activi- 
ties of individuals and groups and not 
so much in the agency under which the 
developments may be brought about. 


That may be fair or unfair, as you see, 
it. But that is the situation. In telling | 


the newspapers and thru them the 
public, what your pupils have done, 
you tell incidentally, but most effective- 
ly, the story of vocational education, 
its aims and accomplishments. 

In my opinion it not only is your 
privilege but your duty to tell these 
stories of what young people are doing, 
to the press and thru it to the public. I 
believe you will agree with me if you 
consider a moment the kind of stories 
we have been reading about youth 
most of the time since the war. 

As I imposed myself upon a creaking 
chair before a typewriter the other day 
to consider what I might say to you, 
an editorial I previously had read in a 
Kansas newspaper flashed into mind. 
Here is a paragraph from it: 

The United States bureau of crime 
investigation has been making an 
analysis of official records covering the 
past eight months and it discovers that 
more than 39 per cent of the criminals 
finger printed in the country during that 
period are under 24 years of age. Nearly 
one-fifth of all persons arrested were 
under 22, the youngster of 19 holding 
the ranking position among law break- 
ers of all ages. Of those taken into 
custody for robbery, 21 per cent were 
under 20 while 31.5 per cent of those 
arrested for burglary had not reached 
20. Some 500 offenses were committed 
by boys and girls under 15, and those 
offenses range all the way from petty 
theft to murder. 

The editor who thus summarized the 
report inquired what the homes have 
been doing, that such conditions could 
prevail. It seems to me he was gettin 
pretty close to the territory over which 
the home economics teachers have 


> 
- 


jurisdiction. The condition also re- 
flects little credit upon the nation’s 
educational system as a whole, or upon 
its churches. 

We not only are making the most 
ambitious efforts to educate youth but 
we had the training of the parents and 
the grandparents. If children suffer from 
a lack of home training, education can- 
not wash its hands of the matter, any 
more than it can evade the blame for 
today’s conditions among its pupils. 

Generally the people have given us 
everything we asked in the name of 
education, whether it was magnificent 
temples of learning, equipment that 
would have seemed almost sacreligious- 
ly luxurious to our grandparents, or 
ample salaries. The public also has 
paid for impressive church buildings, 
it has supported, high salaried and 
poorly paid ministers, provided as- 
sistants to work especially with the 
young, financed the boy poe | girl scouts, 
endowed the Y.M. and Y.W.C.A., 
in short, poured out its treasure in a 
manner almost prodigal, at your bidd- 
ing and mine, to give our youth the 
finest training man could devise. Now 
the people say we have turned these 
— youngsters into gangsters and 

ootleggers and racketeers, and thieves 
and murderers. 

You and I know that even the 
appalling numbers mentioned in the 
report we discussed a few moments ago 
are an exceedingly small minority of 
today’s youth. We know the great 
majority is made up of sober, whole- 
some, thoughtful, courageous, indus- 
trious, fine young men and women, 
— nothing so intensely, just now, 
as useful work to do. But we have 
permitted the people to form their 
impressions from the activities of the 
other group to the extent that in hard 
times the public is likely to vent its 
tax resentment upon education. You 
probably know more about the situation 
with regard to your own appropri- 
ation in Washington last spring than 
I do. 

What happens to you or to me is of 
little consequence. If our methods have 
been wrong, our plans and reasoning 
unsound, it is high time the facts were 
established and corrections made. I 
have just come from the coal fields 
where but greed, powerful and organi- 
zed, waits to pounce upon any ad- 
vantage the people, in their mistaken 
fury, may present. A defeat now might 
set back the cause of education a a 
ade or a quarter of a century. 

If mistakes have been made let us 
put the correction of them into friendly 
and not grasping hands. If we retain 
control it must be not with an attitude 
of smugness that we have been success- 
ful but with a chastened spirit and a 
determination to find new and better 
ways to do the job that has been as- 
signed to us. 
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Youth that flames does not fairly 
represent the results of our efforts. We 
simply have been so busy with what we 
considered more important matters that 
we have not called attention to the real 
youth. You owe it to those you are 
training to write in the press and the 
minds of the people the record of their 
honest, eager efforts, their achieve- 
ments and their enthusiasm for work 
that the people may judge them upon a 
fairer presentation of the evidence. 


I do not wish you to become pub- 
licity hounds. Heaven knows, there are 
enough of these pests as it is. But the 
newspapers, the public, the cause of 
education, all of us need your story. 
Establish friendly relations with the 
editor. Talk to him about your boys 
and girls, not vocational education. 
Get the news over to the public thru 
him. Then settle down upon the job 
determined that no pupil in the school 
of which you are a part shall contribute 
to the number of wayward with which 
we have been taunted too long. 


That may require efforts which none 
too many of you have made in the past 
They may not be in the contract. A lot of 
things not in the contract, however, 
are going to be done by teachers in the 
future. pot do not do them some one 
else will. With a dozen million persons 
unemployed do you think any teacher 
can conduct herself as she could in the 
period in which the great American 
purpose was to ‘‘get by’’ and hold her 
job? 

From various sections of the country 
disorderly groups move upon Wash- 
ington. If there is one youth among 
them, it is too many. We need not rry, 
however, to escape consciousness of the 
fact that we trained in our free schools 
the more mature persons in the groups, 
as well as youngsters who may be 
along. Whatever camouflage may be 
used to hide the objectives of these 
groups, they seek to destroy Ametican 
institutions, or serve masters who seek 
such destruction. 


That brings interesting questions. 
Under what circumstances did these 
misguided persons attend school? Who 
were their instructors? How much time 
and effort did those instructors devote 
to implanting in their charges respect 
for our form of government and a 
knowledge of the Totes and responsi- 
bilities of citizenship? How much do 
you devote to that task?—you who 
draw your pay from the government 
these marchers or their masters seek to 
destroy? Did we educate loyalty to 
America out of the hearts of these 
persons when we had them in charge? 

I know little and care less about your 
politics. But I know millions are upon 
short rations, thousands of city and 
town homes are being lost thru fore- 
closure and a million farmers are in 
bankruptcy or nose diving toward it. 


Yet, when Congress met this week, the 
first measure proposed in such a crisis 
was the restoration of beer! 

Its youth turning to crime, its mature 
marching to Washington to destroy or 
bulldoze the government, its national 
leadership concerned with beer and 
brewers’ profits. God in Heaven, what 
a picture of America—land of free 
schools and home of those brave 
enough to try to support them. 

It is time to get the news of our aims 
and accomplishments over to the public. 
It is time to become acquainted with 
the editor to tell him the story of the 
real youth of the nation. It is time to 
preach and practice and instill into the 
hearts of the young reverence for 
religion and loyalty to our institutions. 
It is time to lay the foundations for new 
leadership, broadvisioned and under- 
standing and sincere. 

That is your job in the schools and 
ours in the newspapers. Let us forget 
systems and divisions. Let us cease to 
seek refuge behind alibi and explan- 
ations. Let us join forces—you of the 
schools and we of the press—not only 
in getting the news over to the public, 
but in preparing a better story to tell, 
in inspiring those who come to us with 
the old American spirit while equipping 
them with the weapons of modern 
learning and intelligence to fight life's 
battles. Let us develop men and women 
who will lead us out of the shadows 
that threaten to engulf us in doubt and 
helplessness and disloyalty, back into 
the sunlight of confidence in ourselves 
and loyalty to our government. Thus, 
we may justify the sacrifices of the 
people who have supported us. 





TODAY 


Work on, work on, 

Work wears the world away; 
Hope, when tomorrow comes, 

but work today. 


Work on, work on, 

Work brings its own relief; 
He who most idle is 

Hath most of grief. 


— Eugene Ware. 





Educated people must labor. Otherwise, 
education itself would become a positive 
and intolerable evil. No country can sus- 
tain in idleness more than a small per- 
centage of its numbers. The great majority 
must labor at something productive. From 
these premises the problem springs: *‘How 
can labor and education be the most satis- 
factorily combined?” 


—Abraham Lincoln. 


» 


The Legislative Committee 


Not many members of the American 
Vocational Association perhaps know 
that during the past several weeks the 
Legislative Committee has been carry- 
ing on a very difficult campaign to save 
the vocational education program. 

The appropriation for vocational 
education was written into a general 
Ff ate a pear bill in such a way that 
if passed without amendment it would 
have meant that the vocational edu- 
cation fund, instead of being a per- 
manent fund, would have become a 
biennial appropriation. In other words 
it would have been necessary for each 
Congress to make the appropriation. 
Everyone intimately connected with 
the program of vocational education 
will recognize the difficulties which 
would thus have been encountered. 

Vocational Education is an edu- 
cational institution and must be perma- 
nent to be effective. If the permanent 
feature had been removed from the bill, 
all confidence would have been destroyed 
in the institution of vocational edu- 
cation and progress would have been 
seriously arrested. 

Much credit is due the chairman of 
the Legislative Committee and a few 
men who are intimately associated with 
him for securing the enactment of the 
Simmons hatnlinen, which preserved 
the permanency of the vocational 
education appropriation. 


High School Electricity Manual 


By Walter E. Coburn. 135 pages. 5% 
by 8. Cloth, $1.35. 

This book aims to satisfy the need 
for a volume in which the doing order 
is made the learning order; the theory 
of electricity is worked out almost 
entirely by experiments definitely re- 
lated to actual production jobs which 
the student is required to perform. 

This text is written for senior high 
school students in industrial arts courses 
where electricity is usually required for 
two terms, or for the first term’s work 
in any vocational electricity course. 
Teachers in trade schools, continuation 
schools and apprenticeship schools, as 
well as in high schools, will find in 
this book the following unusual and 
valuable features which are stressed: 

a. Individual instruction 

b. Jobs of trade standard 

c. Technical electricity taught by 
“doing.” 

d. Every job and all technical ma- 
terial is taken from trade analysis. 
No effort has been made to teach the 

theory of alternating currents in this 
textbook as the author believes that 
this subject properly belongs in a vo- 
cational course and should not be 
attempted until the student has had a 
fundamental course in direct-current 
theory. 
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Peeping Through the Telescope or 
a Second-Hand Story of the 
Seventh Convention 


After the Ship floundered in the 
Missouri River twenty knots north- 
west of Saint Louis, the caravan headed 
by Happy Day set off for the Con- 
vention. Two deck hands, Ed Cherry 
and myself, were left behind to drop 
anchor and await the turn of the tide. 


So, about all I know about this Con- 
vention is what was in the papers or 
high points passed along to me by 
Commodore Newing. Now you know 
where to place the blame for any 
errors. 

The Ship runs up a pennant for 
O. H(appy) Day. His smiling enthusi- 
asm and a knack of being everywhere at 
the same time were reflected by his 
capable local committees. Great work. 

In the future when Vocational Edu- 
cation needs publicity everyone will 
remember what our friend, Laurence 
Parker, did at K. C. The back home 
papers carried his brilliant protrayals 
of the Convention high points, just as 
one would expect from a Parker pen. 

Frankly, those in charge of —— 
ary Convention plans expected a regis- 
tration of about seven hundred. The 
actual figure ran to 1105. Since this in- 
cluded fewer local people than attended 
New York, the actual out-of-town 
attendance was greater at Kansas City. 
The Ship considers that this attendance 
typifies the courageous spirit with 
which A. V. A. is facing changing 
conditions. 

The many friends of President Wesley 
A. O'Leary regretted his inability to 
receive personally the evidences of 
esteem which his election indicated. At 
its annual installation the Ship nomi- 
nated and unanimously installed Presi- 
dent O'Leary as a First Class Passenger. 

Medals for most heroic attempt to 
reach K. C. goes to First Class‘Passenger 
Dennis whose plane was forced down 
by a low ceiling east of Pittsburgh— 
too late to complete the trip by train. 

-Again at this Convention Secretary 
C. M. Miller proved himself a student 
of adaptability as applied to Vocational 
Education and to himself. Put the 
jovial Secretary in Hawaii and he 
would probably pull an orange colored 
lei out of his vest pocket. Set him down 
in Russia and he would probably 
sniffle his borsch in a Volga manner. 
At the Haskell pageant what did he do 
when he was handed the peace pipe? 
No dilettante puff did plainsman Miller 
take but a down-to-your-toes drag, 
exhaled in a true Indian smoke screen. 

At the pageant someone remarked 
that Charley Bauder sat in so close that 
a Tennessee Home Economics teacher 
was heard to say, ‘‘How pale yon Chief 
looks, but how refined.”’ 

The night of the banquet one of the 
Roosevelt elevators reversed and dropp- 


ed a carload of guests to the basement. 
There they jiggled back and forth all 
evening cacil the night watchman 
called in the fire department and 
rescued them. One of the much agitated 
and somewhat dazed ladies reported 
that she did not remember much about 
the food but thought the dancing was 
heavenly. 
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Those who actually reached the 
banquet marveled at the oratory of the 
first speaker. Earlier in the week he had 
been kidnapped by an auto bandit and 
his life threatened. “‘Don’t bump me 
off," he argued with the thug, ‘I’m 
one of those fellows who speak at 
banquets.’” Well, the bandit promised 
to give him one more chance. Did he 
talk well! Put yourself in his place; 
he just had to be bombastic. Earl 
Bedell, try that out on your Detroit 
speakers. 

On Friday afternoon Secretary Miller 
introduced our new Captain, George W. 
Farnham, manager of the Educational 
Department of McGraw-Hill. Then 
Commodore Newing, aided by his staff 
of ticket sorters, called the prize 
winners. My old friend, Professor 
Dickinson, of that energetic school at 
Pittsburg, Kansas, won the jigsaw and 
promises a further deluge of those time 
wasting little puzzles. 

The only stitch in the afternoon was 
the awarding of the sewing machine. 
Crashing the gate on a Ship award has 
the same fine chance that a snail would 
have in the Kentucky Derby, thanks to 
the vigilante committee headed by 
Principal Rasche. 

Too bad Jim Mason didn’t have his 
silk loom with him as the demand for 
white badges exceeded the quota. 


Root-a-te-toot. for Chanute that car- 
ried off three prizes with six persons 


> 


present. Tell us, Chanuters, was it 
chewing gum or a photo electric cell 
that did the work? Or was it the 
mythical blind goddess Chance weaving 
her thread of fate whose ear was 
caught by the mystic tintinnabulation 
of Chanute? Let’s twitter onward. 

Wednesday a quota of nineteen ex- 
hibitors, all loyal Ship members, gather- 
ed at dinner to install the new officers. 
After the ceremony, Doctor William E. 
Warner outlined the May program of 
Western Arts Convention at Columbus. 
Doctor Warner also gave the crew an 
incisive insight into the important 
part that Industrial Education will 
play in the A.V.A. program, particu- 
larly since the appointment of Professor 
Selvidge as its seventh Vice-President. 

J. A. McCarthy suggests that friends 
sending him Convention post cards 
ask Irene, Louise, and Margie to sign 
the check, sign the tablecloth, but for 
goodness sake leave their names off his 
card. 

Came a few dawns, then Saturday 
night, bringing back to the Ship the 
victorious crew and the eastbound 
delegates. Imagine our surprise when 
we saw that Earl Bedell with Detroit 
effectivenes had fitted up the old 
Conestoga wagon with a Diesel engine. 

Fred Gross rushed up to tell me that 
Charley Sylvester began his convention 
in Saint Louis. His- speech at the 
Hadley Vocational School held the 
Texas delegation so spellbound that 
they tried to make reservations, be- 
lieving the Convention was meeting 
in Saint Louis. 

Down from the Conestoga wagon 
and up the Jacob's ladder crawled a 
Chesterton type who drew a little 
picture of a slim whistle on the log 
book. John Claude nudged me and 
said, ‘“That’s the new President.”’ 

This man Fife looks the part of an 
able executive. Product of a Van Wert 
County farm, he can plow as straight 
a row as a hen ever followed, wield a 
willow sharply in a country school, 
and tell you what every H in 4-H means. 
You can’t hold a good farm boy down. 
Ray's untiring zeal and radiant per- 
sonality won him a supervisorship of 
agricultural education in the Buckeye 
state. At any football game he carries 
four pennants, Ohio Northern, Ohio 
State, Cornell, and Columbia. Gossip 
has it that as a youngster he held a 
hen on the nest to get the twelfth egg 
necessary for his copy of a book on 
poultry. The Ship salutes Doctor Fife 
and in wishing him a successful voyage 
pledges its full support to his leader- 
ship. 

Here we are back in the East with the 
memory of Kansas City an augury of 
what Vocational Education is doing 
and can be expected to do to meet 
changing conditions. See you at Detroit. 

Waldo Wright 
(Re) tired Commodore 
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Commercial Subjects in Rural 
High Schools* 


By W. Harry Kinec 
Federal Board for Vocational Education 


Each year since settlers first began to 
break the sod of this great prairie area, 
more of the farm youth have been 
enrolling in the public high schools, so 
that to-day our high school buildings 
are more numerous and larger than in 
any equal area in the world outside the 
United States. In the Prairie States of 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri, Kansas, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, and eastern Colo- 
rado, 74 youths out of every 100 of high 
school age—that is between 14 and 17— 
were enrolled in a school in 1930. 

In the beautiful new high school 
buildings to which the citizens of a 
community usually point with pride, 
have been built libraries, auditoriums, 
gymnasiums, lunchrooms, and even 
swimming pools, while the grounds of 
many include a spacious athletic field. 
All these attractive features add to the 
cost of the schools, although as the 
enrollment is large, the additional cost 
nd — is not so great. Nevertheless, 

ond payments, and maintenance costs 

amount each year in every community 
to what the taxpayers are now realizing 
is a large sum for them to raise. Con- 
sequently, wage earners out of work, 
merchants selling few goods, farmers 
with wheat at 30 cents a bushel, oats 
at 8 cents, and corn cheaper for fuel 
than coal, are finding that great 
sacrifices are necessary for getting the 
cash required for paying their school 
taxes—if indeed they have the cash, 
or can find any way in which to get it. 
Almost from necessity many of these 
men are wondering if a reduction in 
school taxes is not possible. Indeed, 
pa conditions have compelled the 
armer to look all public expenses in 
the eye and demand that the tax-dollar 
be used only for what brings practical 
service to the taxpayer and his family. 
Among the things that are being care- 
fully looked into by taxpayers are the 
public schools. 

The rural areas of the Prairie States 
are burdened by the costs of maintain- 
ing their high schools more than the 


*Delivered during the Conference on Com- 
mercial Courses for Small Town and Rural 
High Schools, A.V.A. Convention, Kansas 
City, Mo., Thursday, December 8, 1932. 
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large cities. Good roads, automobiles, 
and busses have made attendance at 
centrally located high schools possible 
for the farm youth who, under modern 
agricultural practices, is no longer 
needed continuously each day for pro- 
ductive labor on the farm. The Prairie 
State farmers have the same faith in the 
value of a high school education as 
other Americans; they have the same 
desire to see their children rise as high 
as possible in the world. Consequently, 
they have permitted and encouraged 
their children to go to high school so 
that their loved ones might enjoy the 
education their parents could not have. 
All Americans have felt that the high 
school would help their children to get 
ahead in life, for all have regarded the 
high school as one of the essential roads 
which must be kept open so that our 
children and our country may thrive 
and grow. But now that the cost of 
these schools is being felt so seriously, 
the farmers are asking whether they 
and their children have been getting 
their money’s worth from these schools. 

When we look for some explanation 
for the great growth in our high school 
enrollment, averaging for the Prairie 
States already mentioned about 20 per 
cent in the six-year period between 
1922-28, we find that the greatest in- 
crease was due to the enrollments in 
commercial subjects. Here in an essenti- 
ally agricultural area wherein there are 
few large cities in the American sense, 


in six years there was an average in- 
crease of 78 per cent in the enrollment 
in commercial subjects. In six Prairie 
States the increases were 120 per cent 
or more in six years. This is a most 
tremendous growth. No wonder school 
enrollments and taxes have gone up. 


Why this increase in enrollment in 
commercial subjects? Are our farm 
youth studying shorthand, bookkeep- 
ing, typewriting, and other commercial 
subjects for the purpose of leaving the 
farm for the allurements of the great 
cities—the } pa for the pen, oat the 
overalls and jumpers for white collars 
and kid gloves? If this is their hope, 
evidently thousands have been much 
disillusioned in the past few years. The 
last national reports on school enroll- 
ment are for the school year 1927-28. 
The seniors included in that report 
graduated in June, 1928; the juniors in 
1929. Most of these were probably 
between 17 and 19 years of age at the 
time of graduation and all who could 
find bookkeeping, stenographic, and 
other office or store positions should 
have been employed in April, 1930, at 
the time the census was taken; but the 
number of commercial workers under 
20 years of age employed in these States 
even in those 1930 days of comparative 
prosperity and flood-tide employment, 
gives but slight indication that there 
was any substantial number of these 

raduates employed in the vocations 
or which they presumably prepared. 


Thus, for example, in the State of 
Iowa (See page 3 of the document you 
have) in the school year 1927-28, 
1,433 boys were reported as enrolled in 
the public high school shorthand 
classes. But the census of 1930 enumer- 
ated but 81 boys under 20 years of age 
employed in Iowa as either typists or 
stenographers. In the public schools of 
Iowa, 1,433 boys evidently were pre- 
paring in the high school for less than 
81 jobs, perhaps for only 40 or so 
positions he male stenographers filled 
each year of normal employment in 
Iowa. Almost 18 times as many en- 
rolled as there were positions filled. 
This comparison may not be regarded 
as fair, so let us more conservatively 
point out that approximately one-sixth 
of the boys reported as enrolled in 
shorthand graduated each year. Then 
in Iowa in June, 1928, at least 230 boys 
graduated as stenographers; and in 
June, 1929, at least 230 more. A total 
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of 460 graduated male stenographers; 
but only 81 males employed in the kind 
of positions to which these graduates, 
or most of them, must have looked 
forward to filling soon after gradu- 
ation. The public high schools gradu- 
ated each year 230 boy stenographers 
to compete with the youth trained at 
public expense for the few jobs avail- 
able. Here it seems there was some- 
thing of a contribution to unemploy- 
ment before that condition became a 
national problem. Here an unprofitable 
expenditure of public funds, a waste of 
previous learning time, and perhaps 
a loss of confidence in the value of the 
high school as a worth while edu- 
cational agency. 

In this western territory, primarily 
agricultural, where offices employing 
male stenographers and typists are not 
at all numerous, 6,090 boys were en- 
rolled in the high school shorthand 
classes in addition to the thousand more 
in the private business colleges and the 
parochial schools, although but 721 
male stenographers and typists were 
employed. Here is a ratio of 8 pre- 
paring for every known position. Over 
a thousand graduates each year where 
not more than 300 possible positions 
were available each year. 

Does not a wage earner, a small mer- 
chant, or a farmer have a right to com- 
plain about the small return from school 
taxes when his son, after completing a 
four-year course, including at least two 
years spent in learning some shorthand, 
finds that the boy can not secure a 
position as a stenographer, and con- 
sequently that at least one-fourth of 
his school time was unavailingly spent? 
If your son, trained by a high school 
to be a stenographer, came back home 
because there were no stenographic 
positions for boys to be had, or be- 
cause he had been inadequately trained, 
- would you not feel that the high school 
was in some measure to be blamed for 
that situation? Would you not be likely 
to feel something was radically wrong 
with the high school if the boy was 
dissatisfied with farm work and home 
life because his ill-advised training had 
made him look forward to a kind of 
work and living he could not get, and 
so was much discontented with the 
kind of work actual-life-necessities forced 
upon him? Does not this reckless enroll- 
ment of boys in shorthand classes seem 
to have some rather serious impli- 
cations for farm life and continued 
support of the public high schools? 

As boys are more likely to leave a 
farm home and go to a distant city to 
find employment, a further study of 
the relation between the enrollment in 
commercial subjects in the small high 
schools of this area and the probable 
employment opportunities in city offices 
seems justifiable. Bookkeeping is a- 
nother commercial subject extensively 
studied hereabouts as a preparation for 


employment in commercial offices. In 
the Prairie States in 1927-28, as will 
be seen from the last page of the 
document distributed to you, 17,110 
boys were enrolled in bookkeeping 
courses though the census reports show 
that but 2,271 young men under 20 
years of age were employed as cashiers, 
ticket-sellers, bookkeepers, auditors or 
accountants. The chance of many of 
these boys finding bookkeeping posi- 
tions seems quite small. 


In what has been said, we have 
assumed that the purpose of the youth 
enrolled in high school shorthand or 
bookkeeping courses was to prepare for 
employment in the corresponding occu- 
pations. Some may want to question 
that assumption. Indeed it is question- 
able when interpreted as meaning that 
all who enroll in a shorthand class 
expect to become stenographers, or 
that all who enroll in a second-year 
bookkeeping class expect to become 
bookkeepers. Studies have indicated 
that at least one-half of the boys en- 
rolled in shorthand classes expect to 
become stenographers and that about 
85 per cent of the girls expect to use 
their shorthand knowledge as steno- 
gtaphers and secretaries. However, one 
prominent educator in this area be- 
lieves that less than 20 per cent of them 
will use the shorthand they learn. The 
enrollment of so many youth in short- 
hand classes clearly indicates a waste 
of tax money and pupil-learning time. 
Between one-third and one-fourth of all 
the students in advanced bookkeeping 
classes have been found to expect or to 
hope to find employment as_ book- 
keepers. So unless these expectations 
were realized in large part by the 
graduates from the bookkeeping courses, 
many must be iennpolawel ast year in 
not finding the kind of work for which 
they prepared. When this happens 
parents usually must feel that the high 
school is not functioning as it should in 
the cases of their children. 

In this area evidently the high school 
graduates who did not find the positions 
in offices to which they aspired, along 
with the high school graduates who 
could not go to college as they hoped, 
and the high school graduates who 
have failed to complete their college 
courses or find suitable employment, 
have all returned home to the farm. 
When city jobs are not to be found, 
farm youths have always returned 
home. The huge influx of urban dwellers 
into the agricultural areas during the 
past three years indicates the extent 
to which young people are returning to 
their home farms. In so far as high 
school graduates and college students 
or graduates also, are concerned, the 
return to the farm home and enforced 
conformity to the farm living con- 
ditions is viewed by the farmers and 
members of small rural communities 
as something of a test of the value of 
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the public school education which 
these young people have received. If 
high school graduates can materially 
help about the farm, if they are useful, 
if they fit into the ee pa: labor and 
recreations of the family and the com- 
munity, then evidently high school 
education is worth while from the 
farmer's point of view. But if high 
school graduates are not any more able 
to help to contribute to the farm 
management or — of farm life 
than those who did not go to high 
school, then the elders are quite likely 
to feel that the high school or the 
college has helped to spoil their children 
and that high school education is al- 
most valueless to them and their 
families. May not the disappointment 
which these farmers feel over their 
children not succeeding in the vo- 
cations they sought to follow be 
turned to resentment against the edu- 
cational institutions because the gradu- 
ates do not seem adapted to farm life? 


Without raising that question any 
further, a closely related question is 
raised. Are the farmers, wage earners, 
and small merchants who constitute the 
bulk of the inhabitants in this area 
justified in thinking that high school 
courses should contribute to better 
farm living and farm life on the part 
of high school graduates who return 
thinking that the commercial courses, 
so frequently studied by their children, 
should be of the kind which will be 
useful to boys and girls who live upon 
farms after graduating from high 
school? 

Under present industrial conditions 
probably but few of our farm youth can 
expect to find employment in city 
offices within the next few years, as 
previous generations have been doing; 
consequently, for some years to come, 
more of our farm youth will live at 
home after graduation. In so far as 
many of these youth will have com- 
pleted a high school course of some 
kind, including one or more com- 
mercial studies as is so generally done 
to-day, does it not seem fit that the 
educational leaders of this area should 
consider that contribution to better 
farm home life and better rural com- 
munity life, high school graduates who 
have studied commercial subjects can 
be expected to make? Or, to put the 
essential idea in another way: What 
changes are necessary in the commercial 
courses in our rural areas so that the 
farm youth, who — must continue 
to live at home for a time after gradu- 
ation, may be enabled to live better in 
farm areas because of their study of 
commercial subjects in the high school? 
In attempting to answer this question, 
I am not discussing it from the angle 
of federally aided schools, but rather 
from the broader phase of high schools 
in one in this mid-western territory. 

his question does not assume that 
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because a boy or girl was born upon a 
farm that he is to be given only agri- 
cultural or farm home economics courses 
in the high school. Presumably a large 
proportion of our farm youth have 
aptitudes for’ business activities and 
occupations. Certainly the recent great 
increase in enrollment in high school 
commercial courses is evidence of some 
aptitudes or interest in commercial 
activities and subjects on the part of 
these youth. Assuming, then, that 
many of these youth do have an apti- 
tude for certain business activities, what 
can the rural high school teach which 
will help these youth to live better upon 
farms as they must do until employ- 
ment in city business occupations can 
be found? Is there nothing of worth 
while knowledge about the business of 
farming that can be taught farm youth 
as the basis for a commercial education? 
Is not sound farming a business con- 
forming to the same general economic 
principles as other kinds of business? 
Do not farmers carry on the particular 
kinds of business activities needed in 
their business? Are the principles of 
agricultural economics and farm busi- 
ness practices not worth teaching? Can 
not the fundamental practices of busi- 
ness and basic principles of economics 
be taught in terms of farm business 
relationships as well as in terms of 
city kinds of business with which farm 
youth have had no experience? Is it 
futile to expect that farm youth, with 
an aptitude for business, can use their 
native business ability in keeping with 
the records of man-hours, horse-hours, 
or tractor-hours, and other cost items 
required for producing a crop; in 
keeping accurate complete cost records 
for feeding certain lots of cattle; in 
determining the relative cost of various 
production and marketing practices, 
and other important business activities 
of a farm? Can we not see such youth, 
when properly taught, contributing a 
knowledge of general business practices 
in banking, insurance, and marketing 
for the consideration of those who make 
the basic economic decisions for a farm 
home? 

Many may think that bookkeeping 
has use-values on the farm. Obv:ously 
it should have. Unfortunately the boo:: 
keeping texts most widely used in the 
high schools in this region were not 
written for the use of farm youth. 
These texts were written for the use of 
farm youth. These texts were written 
for the use of large city high schools in 
teaching elementary accounting for use 
in large city offices. A study has shown 
that two-thirds of the content of some 
of the most widely used bookkeeping 
texts in this country is limited to the 
particular techniques that only book- 
keepers and accountants in large offices 
need to know and only little of value to 
those who are not bookkeepers in large 
offices. All the content in these texts is 
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in terms of large commercial office 
practices. Few, if any, of these texts 
have any learning exercises from which 
youth can learn to keep personal 
financial accounts, household financial 
records, or farm business records. Pro- 
bably few of the bookkeeping pupils 
in this area have received any training 
which enables them to keep records of 
their own financial expenditures in 
accordance with a budget; ‘few have 
been taught how to budget household 
expenditures and keep appropriate 
records; few have been taught how to 
keep the records of a club, a church, or 
any other small social or civic organi- 
zation. Few, if any, have been taught 
how to keep the financial records neces- 
sary for finding the cost of feeding a lot 
of cattle or raising a crop of corn. In 
brief, the » thowions 3 who have received 
instruction in bookkeeping in high 
school have left school with little or 
no information which would enable 
them to keep the kind of records farm 
people and homemakers should keep. 
Further, few of these students on 
graduation are capable of keeping the 
books of a small retail store without 
receiving almost as much instruction 
and supervision as any normal person 
of the same age and intelligence. Hence, 
the apparently practical instruction in 
bookkeeping when examined is found 
to be practically useless for youth from 
a farm home. 


An analysis of the texts used for 
teaching commercial arithmetic, com- 
mercial law, commercial geography, 
and other commercial subjects com- 
monly taught in this area reveals that 
usually only a little of the material is 
of much value to youth from farms for 
living upon farms. Most of the text- 
books in these subject, certainly all the 
older ones, were written for the youth 
living in large industrial and com- 
mercial centers; consequently they are 
not suited to the use of the farm boy 
who does not have the experiences of 
city youth and can not reasonably 
expect soon to live in cities and to work 
in the offices where such kinds of in- 
formation presumably are valuable. 
Only a few of these texts include the 
kinds of arithmetic problems found in 
farm activities of this region, the 
common legal situations most frequently 
confronting farmers, nor information 
about world-wide agricultural con- 
ditions necessary for enabling farmers in 
these States to see their products in 
competition with the products of simi- 
lar areas. 

Apparently the commercial subjects 
so extensively studied to-day in the 
rural high schools do not seem to be 
worth while to so many students in 
preparation for office and store employ- 
ments, since these kinds of positions 
can no longer be found in large enough 
number to absorb the high school 
commercial graduates. The common 
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commercial subjects as generally taught 
do not seem worth while in enabling 
farm youth to live better in farm homes. 
Hence, a chance in high school com- 
mercial courses seems necessary if the 
farmers and other taxpayers are to get 
the worth of the school taxes now spent 
in the teaching of high school com- 
mercial subjects. 

Since so large a proportion of the 
youth enrolled in the high schools in 
this great agricultural area are enrolled 
in commercial subjects, it would seem 
that a more serviceable kind of com- 
mercial education is necessary. The 
State superintendents, county and city 
superintendents, high school principals, 
along with the presidents of teachers 
colleges and normal schools, constitute 
the educational leaders in this territory. 
The responsibilities for developing a 
more serviceable course in commercial 
high schools must be assumed by these 
leaders, together with commercial 
teachers. It is probably that the nature 
of the changes which should be made 
may have to be worked out by these 
educational leaders in cooperation with 
those best informed about the needs of 
farm youth who live for a time on farms. 
Of course, the teacher-training insti- 
tutions wherein the teachers are trained 
for service in the rural high schools, 
form the real keystone in this new kind 
of commercial subject. What the 
teachers in these schools know to 
teach they will teach; what their gradu- 
ates know about commercial subjects 
is largely determined by the content 
they master in the teachers college. Of 
course, city and county superintendents 
in selecting teachers are highly im- 
portant persons in determining what 
will be taught in the schools under 
their jurisdiction, because they deter- 
mine when they select teachers what 
these teachers are preparing to present as 
socially useful education in the schools. 

Some may think that the recon- 
struction of commercial courses in 
rural high schools is a huge task, be- 
yond the capacities of our present edu- 
cational leaders. Curriculum revision 
committees under the supervision of 
these leaders can do much of this work 
provided they are given the expert 
guidance necessary. Once new objectives 
and content for commercial subjects 
in small rural high schools are outlined 
by those competent to do this, then 
State school administrators can insist 
that the new courses be followed. The 
teacher-training institutions can offer 
summer courses and extension courses 
for commerical teachers in service so as 
to bring into general use a more social, 
useful kind of commercial education in 
rural high schools. Only when all of 
these things are done are the taxpayers 
in the rural community going to feel 
that they are getting an adequate re- 
turn for the school administration 
money spent in commercial courses. 
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Special Problems in the Advise- 
ment of the Disabled 


By Terry C. Foster, Research Agent, 
Federal Board for Vocational Education 


Vocational Rehabilitation is ‘Human 
Engineering’’, and advisement,—vo- 
cational guidance if you please, is its 
interpreting concept. The rehabilitation 
process begins at the inception of 
physical disability and proceeds through 
a series of logical steps to the point 
where the disabled person is able to 
carry on for himself. As each of the 
logical steps is reached it is advisement 
which takes up the disabled person, 
discovers his needs and irranges for. the 
services to be rendered him. 

The techniques of counseling the 
handicapped are in most respects similar 
to those employed in counseling the 
physically normal. There is, however, 
a dilenenee in the intensity with which 
the individual is studied, and in the 
treatment of some of the physical, 
mental, temperamental and vocational 
factors involved, and in the scope of 
services it is necessary to render. These 
differences are made necessary by the 
fact that the very nature of rehabili- 
tation gives rise to a number of special 
problems which naturally do not appear 
in the advisement of the physically 
normal. It is to a discussion of these 
special problems that I am to address 
myself here. 

Vocational rehabilitation, on the 
whole, is largely a problem of attitudes. 
Attitudes of friends or relatives of the 
disabled person, of training agencies, 
of employers, and of the disabled them- 
selves. If the attitudes of these in- 
dividuals and groups were all favorable 
the rehabilitation of the handicapped 
would be simplified into a process 
of discovering the needs in an in- 
dividual case and of putting the dis- 
abled individual in the way of receiving 
the necessary services. But such is not 
the happy situation. In every case, and 
in every step the very first problem is 
that of lining up favorable attitudes on 
the part of all concerned. Take this for 
example: The first step in the re- 
habilitation process is to secure a 
maximum of physical restoration. Sup- 
pose an applicant needs a surgical 
Operation to remove or alleviate a 
serious handicap. These are some of the 
attitudes encountered. The applicant is 
afraid an operation may aggravate his 
trouble; his relatives don’t want him 


experimented upon; the hospital hasn't 
any free beds, and the doctor is reluctant 
to give his services when others who 
are serving the disabled are being paid. 
Thus it can be seen that the matter of 
securing physical restoration for re- 
habilitation applicants is a_ special 
problem of attitudes, and of economics. 
It can also be seen that the building up 
of favorable attitudes constitutes an 
ever present, continuous physical prob- 
lem in the advisement of the handi- 
capped. 

he selection of the employment 
objective for a disabled person offers 
one especially difficult problem. It is 
somewhat more difficult to reconcile 
the ambitions, interests, physical and 
mental ability of a disabled person on 
the one handto some employment ob- 
jective within a narrow range of 
possibilities on the other hand, than it 
is for the normal individual with a 
wide range of possibilities. But re- 
habilitation requires not only the 
selection of a suitable employment 
objective, it generally requires a period 
of preparation, and the disabled person 
requires some arrangement for his 
maintenance during this period. Thus, 
maintenance as well as the limited 
range of possibilities becomes a special 
problem to complicate the selection of 
the job objective, and the necessity of 
compromising with it frequently results 
in the selection of a less desirable 
objective than would otherwise be 
possible. 

Vocational training, when required 
in the rehabilitation of an individual 
case presents no particular problem. 
There is, however, the constant need 
for supervision of training to insure the 
proper attitudes of the training agency, 
the trainee and others who may be con- 
cerned, and to insure the proper func- 
tioning of the program of rehabilitation 
for the individual 

It is when training or other pre- 
paration of the rehabilitant is com- 
pleted and a job must be found for him 
that the biggest special problems arise. 
One of them I have mentioned: Atti- 
tudes. There is on the part of employers 
a wide spread prejudice against the em- 
eapen of physically disabled persons. 

hese prejudices have two bases, one of 
which may be termed psychological 
and the other is a legal one. From the 
psychological standpoint a majority of 
employers do not believe that a handi- 
Capped person can be as efficient as a 


normal person. They believe that the 
disabled require special consideration, 
special facilities, and may ultimately 
become pensioners on their pay rolls. 
Some fear the effects upon other em- 
ployees. Some fear that disabled per- 
sons are more apt to receive a second 
injury, and physical disability affects 
the aesthetic sense of others. In spite of 
the scientific studies which have been 
made of the efficiency of handicapped 
workers and the demonstrated fact that 
these workers are just as efficient, just 
as capable, and in many instances, more 
stable than normal workers, the place- 
ment of a disabled person nearly always 
involves the overcoming of one of these 
prejudices. 

From a legal standpoint employers 
are more or less justified in their 
attitudes toward employing the dis- 
abled. I refer to the provisions con- 
tained in the Workmen's Compensation 
Laws relative to second injuries. These 
laws in all but five states place the 
entire burden of second injury resulting 
in permanent partial or total disability 
upon either the employer or upon the 
worker. Such a provision is manifestly 
unjust, and rehabilitation workers are 
seeking changes which will place upon 
the state or on all industry the financial 
responsibility for the excess cost of 
second over first injuries. Such changes 
will go far toward removing not only 
the legal but also the psychological 
obstacles to the employment of the 
physically disabled. These, therefore, 
are the special problems which arise in 
the advisement of the handicapped: 

1. The creation of favorable 
attitudes on the part of all con- 
cerned in the rehabilitation of the 
individual case. 

2. Securing a maximum of physi- 
cal functioning through adequate 
physical restoration by surgery or 
prosthesis. 

3. Maintenance of the rehabili- 
tant during the process of re- 
habilitation. 

4. The prejudices of employers 
to the employment of the handi- 
capped. 

5. The legal obstacles contained 
in Workmen's Compensation Laws. 

There are a number of minor problems 
in the routine of advising the handica 
which become special problems wit 
certain types of cases. These, however, 
can not be spoken of in detail. The 
great difficulty in advisement, whether 


Continued on Page 32 
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Changes in Occupations and Em- 
ployment as Revealed by the 
United States Census 
By Frank CusHMAN, 

Chief, Industrial Education Service, 


Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
Washington, D.C. 


A study of occupational data from 
the United States Census reports for 
1930 reveals many interesting things 
concerning the distribution of employ- 
ment among different occupations. Com- 
parisons of these data with similar 
figures for 1920 and 1910 make it 
possible to identify certain rather 
definite changes which have occurred 
during the period of 20 years prior to 
1930. Many of these changes are shown 
to be somewhat different from those 
which are commonly supposed to have 
occurred. This paper is based upon a 
statistical study of occupational data 
being made by Mr. N. B. Giles, Special 
Agent for Industrial Education of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation. 

In view of the fact that the public 
program of vocational education and 
associated activities in vocational guid- 
ance must deal with an ever-changing 
situation, it is highly important that 
workers in both fields should secure, 
study and use all available information 
concerning occupational changes and 
trends which are indicated. The pur- 
pose of this discussion is to point out 
a few of the important facts and corre- 
sponding trends as derived from a com- 
parative study of available statistical 
data on occupations and employment. 

In the brief time alloted to this dis- 
cussion, I shall not attempt to give a 
complete report of this study but I 
shall point out only a few facts and 
indicated trends which should have a 
vital influence on the public programs 
of vocational education and vocational 
guidance. 

Some of the important changes which 
have occurred and which I wish to 

resent for your consideration are the 
ieiowlag: 

1. The minimum age for entrance into 
employment has steadily increased over 
a period of twenty years. To illustrate: 

a. In 1920, approximately 22.1 per 

cent of the male population from 10 

18 years old were gainfully occupied, 

while only 14.8 per cent were em- 

ployed in 1930. 


b. The number of females 10 to 18 

years gainfully employed dropped 

from 11.7 per cent of the female 

population to 7 6 per cent in 1930. 

c. Seventy-two (72) occupations for 

which comparative data were avail- 

able were selected for study—32 of 
these occupations show that no 
persons under 18 years of age are em- 
ployed and 28 show decided de- 
creases in the number of persons em- 
ployed who are under 18 years of age. 

Only 12 of the 72 occupations show 

slight increases in the number of 

minors employed. This situation may 

be due to a number of causes, such as: 
(1) Advancing the age of full-time 
compulsory school attendance by 
State laws. 
(2) The raising of the minimum 
age limits for entrance into many 
occupations considered harmful or 
unsuited for young workers under 
18. 

In 1917, when the Smith-Hughes Act 
was passed, there was such a large 
number of young workers under 18 
that special provisions were made for 
part-time continuation schools. More 
than half of the States enacted com- 
pulsory part-time school attendance 
laws to insure that this iarge group 
of employed minors should receive a 
certain amount of educational service, 
including vocational education, vo- 
cational guidance, and assistance in 
connection with their social, edu- 
cational and civic adjustment. 

While the constantly decreasing num- 
ber of employed minors under 18 years 
of age has somewhat reduced the load 
for the part-time continuation school, 
there remain approximately two mil- 
lion gainfully employed workers who 
are under 18 years of age. Perhaps the 
approximate 600,000 reduction of em- 
ployed minors accounts in part for the 
increase in the load in the full-time 
vocational schools. 


2. The average age of workers in 
practically all occupations has in- 
creased over a 20-year period. In other 
words, an individual’s working ex- 
pectancy is now greater than in previous 
years. People not only enter employ- 
ment at a later age, but they work more 
years on the average than formerly. 
This is due to many causes, some of 
which are: 

a. Better working conditions, in- 

cluding improved sanitation in shops, 


factories and stores, as well as in 

cities and towns generally. 

b. Better public and private habits 

resulting in increase in the average 

life expectancy. 

3. The number employed in all occu- 
pations has increased over a 20-year 

riod. In general, the increase has 
ollowed closely the increase in popu- 
lation. However, some interesting facts 


should be observed 


a. For the 10-year period from 1910 
to 1920, the male population over 
nine years of age increased 14.2 per 
cent while the number of gainfully 
occupied males increased only 9.8 
per cent. The female population over 
nine years of age for this period in- 
creased 17 per cent while the number 
of female workers increased only 
5-8 per cent. 


b. For the ten year period from 
1920 to 1930, the male population 
over g years old increased 18.1 per 
cent and the number of workers in- 
creased 15.1 per cent. For the same 
period the female population in- 
creased 20.5 per cent. and the num- 
ber of female workers increased 25 
per cent. 


c. The greater rate of increase in 
numbers of workers of both sexes was 
from 1920 to 1930 following the 
war, as mass production methods 
were more widely introduced. These 
data are in contrast to many state- 
ments by speakers and writers that 
the United States reached its peak of 
oe in about 1919. 

The total population over 9 
years of age increased from 1910 to 
1930 approximately 37 per cent, 
while the total number gainfully 
== for the 20-year period 
gained almost 28 per cent. However, 
eliminating from the number gainful- 
ly comple’ in the agricultural group, 
the rate of increase in all other occu- 
ye is approximately 50 per cent 
or the 20-year period, slightly in 
excess of the population growth. The 
swing from agriculture to other 
occupations has generally been con- 
fined to the workers 25 to 44 years of 
age. Some of this decline in agri- 
cultural workers has been due to the 
expansion of industry, but it is also 
due, in part, to the reclassification of 
certain jobs which has separated them 
from agriculture, and to technolog- 
ical development in farming. The 
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rate of transfer has been decreasing 

the last ten or twelve years and per- 

haps the swing has been toward 
agriculture the past two years. 

4. There has been a great increase in 
the aumber of gainfully employed 
workers 65 years of age and over. This is 
contrary to the commonly accepted 
fallacy that workers are retired from 
active participation in industry at the 
age of 40. From 1920 to 1930 the num- 
ber of male workers 65 years old and 
over increased 261% per cent while the 
male population over 10 during the 
same 10-year period increased only 
18.1 per cent. The number of female 
workers 65 and over increased 31 per 
cent in the ten years while the female 
population increased only 20.5 per 
cent. In 1920, the number of workers 
under 18 years of age greatly exceeded 
the number of workers 65 and over. 
However, in 1930, the 24 million of 
workers 65 and over — exceeded 
the number under 18. These data com- 
bined with the fact that immigration 
has dropped from approximately 8 
million in 1910 to practically zero, 
indicate many important problems for 
the public program of vocational edu- 
cation. 

5. A comparative study of the dis- 
tribution by age groups shows that 
there is a high per cent of shifting of 
occupations between the ages of 20 and 
44 and that the worker becomes 
rather fixed after the age of 45. This 
large mass of workers presents a two- 
fold problem, namely adult education 
to keep the worker abreast of the 
technological and scientific develop- 
ments within the occupation and to 
prepare those who change for new 
occupations. 

6. In order that we might have an 
actual picture of what has taken place 
in the 20-year period, I shall direct 

‘your attention to a study of 198 occu- 
pations representing approximately 41 
million workers for which comparable 
figures were available. These occu- 
pations were grouped under four head- 
ings and at the same time Classified 
under the ten occupational groups. In 
studying this table, the following facts 
should be carefully observed. 

a. That the 198 occupations group- 
ed under the four headings in some 
instances —— individual occu- 
pations and in other instances a 
group of occupations or industry. 

b. Perhaps it would. be well to 
briefly explain the headings: 

1) ‘Decrease of 10 per cent or 
more in number employed.’’ The 

10 = cent was arbitrarily taken as 

a dividing line. All occupations 

which had a 10 per cent or more 

reduction in the number employed 
in 1930 as compared to the number 
employed in the same occupation 
in 1910 were grouped under this 
heading. However, it should be 


understood that some of these 
occupations had more than 1o per 
cent reduction. For example, dress- 
makers and seamstresses not in 
factory decreased approximately 


65 per cent. 

35 “Number employed nearly 
constant.’ Under this heading 
were grouped those occupations 
that had not decreased 10 per cent 
or increased enough to keep up 
with the increase in population, 
which was approximately 37 per 
cent for the 20-year period. 

G) “‘Normal growth approxi- 
mately proportionate to the popu- 
lation increase.’’ Under this head- 
ing were placed those occupations 
whose increase in number employed 
has kept pace with the rate of in- 
crease of employable population. 

(4) ‘Rate of increase greater 
than the rate of population growth- 
Ratio.’ Those occupations whose 
rate of increase in number em- 
ployed exceed the rate of the popu- 
lation growth were placed under 
this heading and the figures under 
‘*Ratio”’ represent the quotients of 
the number employed in 1910 
divided into the number in 1930. 
c. Of the 198 occupations, 41 

representing approximately 61% mil- 
lion workers in 1930 came under the 
first heading,—Agriculture, the only 
one of the ten occupational groups 
being placed in this column. 

d. Forestry and Fishing and Ex- 
traction of Minerals were the only 
occupational groups to be placed in 
the nearly constant column. How- 
ever, 25 Occupations representing 
approximately 81% million workers 
classified under this heading. 

e. Manufacturing and Mechanical 
Industries and Domestic and Personal 
Service as occupational groups were 

laced in the third column. The 
ormer slightly exceeded the normal 
growth in population and the latter 
lagged slightly behind the increase 
in population. Thirty-nine occu- 
pations representing approximately 
634 million workers classified as 
having had a normal growth. 

f. One-half of the ten occupational 
groups classified under the fourth 
column. Ninety-three of the 198 
occupations representing 1914 million 
workers or nearly one-half of the 
total number of persons employed 
appears in this column of excess 
growth. 

§ The figures in the fourth column 
indicate the ratio of the number em- 
ployed in the occupations in 1930 to 
the number employed in the same 
occupation in 1910. In other words, 
they represent the number of jobs in 
1930 as compared to 1910. For ex- 
ample: 

(1) There were 8.5 times as many 
jobs for toolmakers, die setters and 


» 


die sinkers in 1930 as there were 

in 1910. 

(2) There were 5.5 times as many 
employed in electric light and 
power plants in 1930 as there were 
in 1910. 

(3) There were 2.5 times as many 
employed in the rubber factories 
in 1930 as there were in 1910. 

(4) There were 21.2 times as 
many chauffeurs and truck drivers 
as there were in 1910. 

(5) There were 1.6 times as many 
road and street laborers as there 
were in 1910. 

h. The rate of increase in the 
population 10 years old and over 
from 1910 to 1930 is approximately 
37 per cent for the 20-year period. 
The rate of increase in the number 
yr occupied in all occupations 
rom 1910 to 1930 is approximately 
28 per cent. However, the rate of in- 
crease in the number gainfully em- 
ployed in all occupations (other than 
Agriculture) for the 20-year period 
is approximately 50 per cent, which 
is slightly larger than the rate of 
population growth. 

i. On the average for the 93 occu- 
pations in the fourth column there 
are 2.7 jobs to each job that existed 
in 1910. In other words, the total 
number gainfully employed in the 
93 occupations has increased 170 per 
cent in the 20 years. Some of the 
causes for such a high average rate of 
increase may be found in five occu- 
pations classified under Manufactur- 
ing and Mechanical Industries and 
three occupations under Transport- 
ation and Communication. Special 
attention is called to the Trans- 
portation and Communication group 
because the general accepted belief 
is that employment in this group 
is becoming less each year. However, 
only five occupations under this 
group place in the first column while 
14 come under the fourth heading. 

j. Returning to the first column, 
the 41 occupations that have de- 
creased 10 per cent or more in the 
20 years present the following situ- 
ation: 

(1) Since they are rapidly de- 
creasing in number employed there 
is little need for preparing young 
workers to enter these occupations. 

(2) The reduction has been from 
Io to 65 per cent, therefore, the 
number displaced has probably 
exceeded the 2 million mark. This 
large reduction has probably been 
caused by two factors: (a) techno- 
logical development, and (b) 
changes in customs, styles, etc. 
This large number of workers must 
either be added to ranks of the 
unemployed or they must enter 
such occupations as the 93 listed in 
the fourth column. As the increase 
in number employed in these occu- 
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pations far exceed the growth in population over the 20- 
year period and immigration has been reduced to practi- 
cally zero, it is evident that many of those displaced have 
been entering the occupations that have been growing. 
The workers dropped from the first column, therefore, 
present the important problem of retraining and read- 
justing adults into new occupations and training adults 
on the job to keep 6% million who remain in the 41 
occupations up with the new developments within those 
occupations. 


k. In the second column, the 25 occupations represent 
those that have decreased less than 10 per cent in number 
employed and those that have increased less than 30 per 
cent. It is evident that the 25 occupations represent a slowly 
growing group of approximately 814 million, but lagging 
behind the normal growth of population. The probable 
causes for the slight growth in this group of workers may be 
found in technological development, changes in customs 
and new processes for doing things. However, this group 
of workers presents the following problems: 


(1) Keeping 8% million adults abreast with advances 
within the 25 occupations. 


(2) Properly inducting into employment a supply of 
young workers to meet the demand caused by retirement, 
drop-outs, and a slight growth much below normal 
population growth on the average. 


1. The 39 occupations listed in the third column as those 
making a normal growth represent a group of 634 million 
workers. This group presents two important problems, 
namely: 


(1) Properly inducting into employment enough young 
workers to meet the demand caused by the normal 
growth of population, retirement and drop-outs. 


(2) Keeping 634 million of adult workers in step with 
the developments within the 39 occupations. 


m. In the fourth column, the 93 occupations that have 
exceeded the growth of population represent 1914 million 
or nearly half of the employed public. Perhaps some of the 
causes for the rapid growth in this group of occupations 
may be found in the following: creation of new products, 
changes in customs, technological development and new 
processes. This group presents the following problems. 


(1) Properly inducting into employment a sufficient 
number of workers to meet the demand of an increase, 
in excess of the population and drop-outs 


(2) Keeping 19% million of gainfully a adult 
workers up with the rapid technological and scientific 
developments within the 93 occupations. 


(3) Preparing workers for new occupations that resuit 
from the rapid developments. 


n. By a careful comparative study of the 41 occupations 
showing decreases and the 93 showing increases in excess 
of the population growth, a person is led to believe that 
technological and scientific development is throwing 
people out of employment only in the felds where the con- 
sumption is limited by population and custom while on 
the other hand technological and scientific development is 
rapidly multiplying the number employed in fields where 
demand is being expanded by creation of ~~ products and 
by changes in customs and perhaps in a the same ratio 
as the numbers employed in the two grows of occupations. 


It should be understood that this is a partial report of an 
incompleted study based upon facts as derived from the United 
States Census. However, such data studied in comparison 
with similar data for a State or local community should be 
helpful when interpreted in the light of local situations. 
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“It is one of the best correlations and | 
arrangements of mechanical ‘drawing ma- 
terial for high school work that I have ever 
seen.” 


Cuartes F. Moore, Chairman, Technical 
Department, Central Commercial and Manual 
Training High School, Newark, N. J. 


Problems 
in 
Machine Drawimg 


By Rurus B. Ferren 


late Instructor in Mechanical and Machine Drawing 
Vocational Education Department 
Central Senior High School, South Bend, Indiana. 


186 pages, 10 x 8, Illustrated . . . $1.90 


This practical, up-to-date text meets a definite 
need in advanced courses in mechanical drawing 
for high schools and vocational schools. It 
presents fundamental problems pertaining to 
machinery fastenings, mechanics of power and 
motion, motors and machines, giving the pupil 
in a Clear, stimulating manner the common 
principles, materials, and ideas required for the 
development of these drawing problems. All 
problems are closely correlated with industrial 
applications. 


Modern 


All specifications are in accordance with the new 
standardizations in use in industry today, 
making every treatment strictly up-to-date. 


Class-tested 


Each problem in the book was developed 
through actual classroom experience, so that 
all explanations are clear, precise, and easily 
understood. 

For all pupils who intend to take up engineering 
drawing, machine design, or allied activities, 
we recommend this text as a particularly 
thorough, teachable prerequisite course in 
mechanical drawing. 
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McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

You may send me on approval PROBLEMS IN MACHINE 
DRAWING. I agree to return the book if it is not adopted in my 
classes, or remit for it. 
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GROUPING OF OCCUPATIONS 
BASED ON 
NUMBERS EMPLOYED in 1910 and 1930 


(Data From United States Census Reports) 
































| Paper & Pulp Mills. . 
Knitting Mills. ... 
| Silke Mills... 
| Electric Light & Power Plants. 
| Electric Machinery & Supply Factories 


Normal Growth Approximately Ratio 
Decrease - wen greens “d More | Number Employed Nearly Constant | | Proportionate to Repalesion Rate of Increase Greater Than 
a Increase Rate of Population Growth 
| 
Agriculture 
Farm Laborers | Farmers, Owners & Tenants | Farm Managers & Foremen 
Forestry © Fishing 
| Lecsboomen, Raftsmen & Wood-| Fishermen & Oystermen | Timber Cruisers, Foresters, Forest Rangers 1.9 
chappers 
| 
Extraction of Minerals 
a Mine Operatives | Coal Mine Operatives | Operators, Managers & Officials | Foremen, Overseers & Inspectors. . es 
& Silver Mine Operatives | Oil & Gas Well Operatives - ~ F 
a Mine Operatives | 
Lead & Zinc Mine Operatives 
| 
Manufacturing © Mechanical 
Blacksmiths Brick, Stone Masons & Tile Setters Industries RRS ood dato bonne malian as 
Coopers Builders & Building Contractors | Boilermakers Compositors, Linoty pers & Typesetters.. 1.5 
Dressmakers & Seamstresses— | Furnace Men, Smelter Men & Cabinet Makers IN So cigar oa9-b 54 se oes arcs 2.3 
not in factory Pourers Carpenters I oc tavnntawaioaeiandeden 1.4 
Puddlers Brass Molders, Founders & Casters | Dyers Filers..... 1.6 
Glass Blowers Piano & Organ Tuners Electrotypers, Stereotypers & Grinders. . >: 
Goldsmiths & Silversmiths Shoemakers & Cobblers—not in Lithographers Foremen & Overscers—Manufacturing . . 1.9 
Jewelers & Lapidaries—in factory factory Engineers—Stationary NN oo ss cin ease ee aaknee mares. 1.4 
Millers—Grain, Flour & Feed | Clay, Glass & Stone Industries Buffers & Polishers Jewelers & Watchmakers—not in factory. 1.6 
Milliners & Millinery Dealers | Clock & Watch Factories Firemen, Except Locomotive & | Loomfixers................0:0+eeeeee- 1.5 
Iron Molders, Founders & Casters | Gold & Silver Factories Fire Department Millwrights... . ee 
Sawyers Lead & Zinc Factories Machinists Toolmakers, Die Setters & Sinkers....... 8.5 
Stonecutters Cotton Mills Paperhangers Managers & Officials—manufacturing... 2.4 
Tailors & Tailoresses Woolen & Worsted Mills Pattern & Model Makers Clers ok Piaciaaery...........26.52... | 
Coppersmiths Turpentine Farms & Distilleries | Tinsmiths & Sheet Metal Workers | Painters, Glaziers, Varnishers & 
Cigar & Tobacco Factories ij Clothing Industries co, A ETE ee: 
Brass Mills Car & Railroad Shops Plasterers & Cement Finishers. . 1.8 
Harness & Saddle Factories Ship & Boat Building Plumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters... . 1.6 
Tanneries Shoe Factories Pressmen & Plate Printers—Printing. 1.5 
Piano & Organ Factories Printing, Publishing & Engraving | Rollers & Rollhands—Metal 1.6 
Saw & Planing Mills | Textile Dyeing, Finishing & Roofers & Slaters......... 1.6 
Paper Box Factories Printing Mills Structural Iron ee Coe 2.5 
Carpet Mills | Jewelry Factories eee ree 2.5 
Hemp, Jute & Linen Mills Chemical & Allied Industries 3 
Lace & Embroidery Mills Food & Allied Industries. . 1.6 
Broom & Brush Factories Agricultural Implements—Factories 1.9 
Button Factories Automobile Factories. . 2.9 
| Blast Furnace & Steel Rolling Mills 1.5 
| Copper Factories............+... 1.5 
Tin & Enamel Ware Factories 2 
Leather Belt & Leather Goods Factories 1.4 
Furniture Factories. . 1.7 
1.7 
1.5 
1.6 
5.5 
4.7 
2.5 
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Draymen, Teamsters & Carriage | Boatmen, Canal Men & Lock | Longshoremen & Stevedores Transportation © Communication. . 1.4 
Drivers Keepers | Sailors & Deck Hands Garage Owners, Managers & Officials... .13.8 
Conductors—Street Railroad Captains, Masters, Mates & Pilots | Conductors—Steam Railroad Chauffeurs & Truck Drivers... . .21.2 
Locomotive Firemen Baggage & Freight Agents |Foremen & Overseers—Steam & | Garage Laborers..... ; 14.5 
Yardmen—Steam Railroad Brakemen—Steam Railroad | Street Railroads | Laborers, Road & Street . 146 
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|Normal Growth Approximately | Ratio 
on; the ty Bea a More | Number Employed Nearly Constant} Proportionate to Population Rate of Increase Greater Than 


Increase Rate of Population Growth 











Agents—Express Companies Locomotive Engineers | Switchmen & Flagmen—Steam Truck, Transfer & Cab Companies 2.6 
Motormen—Stcam & Street Rail- Railroad | Boilerwashers & Engine Hostlers . ee 
road | Ticket & Station Agents | Officials & Supts.—Steam and Street 
Telegraph Operators | | Railway Mail Clerks Railroad. . 1.6 
Express Messengers | Mail Carriers 1.5 
| Telegraph & Telephone Linemen. 2.5 
| Telegraph ee: 1.7 
| Telephone Operators . 2.5 
| Foremen & Overseers 2.4 
a & Street Railroad 
Tel. & Tel... 3.5 
Laborers—Air Transportation, Express, 
Companies, Pipelines, Telegraph & 
Telephone. . 1.9 








Delivery Men Clerks—In Stores | hittin. - 1.7 
’ | Bankers, Brokers & Money, Lenders 2.1 
Floorwalkers, Foremen & Overseers 1.7 
Insurance Agents, Managers & Officials.. 2.8 
| Laborers in Coal,’ Lumber & Stockyards, 
| Warehouses, Porters & Stores. . 1 
| Retail Dealers....... 1 
| Real Estate Agents & Officials 1 
|Salesmen & Saleswomen . 2 
| 





| Public Service—Not Elsewhere Classified 19 
| Firemen, Fire Department... . 2.5 
| Guards, Watchmen & Doorkeepers 1.8 
Laborers, Garbage Men, Etc.. 2.3 
| Marshalls, Sheriffs, Detectives, etc. Bd 
| Officials & Inspectors—City & County 15 
| Officials & cin capeaniennn & United 
States . 2 
| Policemen. . 2.1 








Physicians & Surgeors | Architects | | Professional Service 
Veterinary Surgeons | Clergymen | Actors & Showmen 
| Photographers Authors, Editors & Reporters . 
Chemists, Assayers & Metallurgists 
| College Presidents & Professors 
| Dentists . 
| Designers, ‘Draftsmen & Inventors 
| Lawyers, Judges & Justices 
| Teachers . 
Technical Engineers 
Trained Nurses . 
Billiard Room, Dance Hall, Skating Rink 
Keepers 
| | Sees Owners, Managers & Officials 
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Boarding & Lodging House Domestic & Personal Service 
Keepers | Bootblacks Barbers, Hairdressers & Manicurists 
Hotel Keepers & Managers | Housekeepers & Stewards Charwomen & Cleaners . 
Launderers & Laundresses—not Nurses—not trained | Cleaners, Dyers & Pressing one Workers 
in laundry Cooks | Elevator Tenders . 
Servants | Janitors & Sextons . 
| Laundry Owners, Managers & Operatives 
Porters—Except in stores 
Restaurant, Cafe & Lunchroom Keepers. . 
Waiters..... 


SN QAN™~O 
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Ac $ Clerical Occupations 
T° ee See Agents, Collectors & Credit Men 
| Bookkeepers, Cashiers & Accountants 
| Clerks—Except in Stores. . 
| Stenographers & Typists. . 


| 


NNre Nh 
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Approximately 6% Million Approximately 8% Million | Approximately 634 Million Approximately 1934 Million 











The Fourth Column Shows the Ratio of the Number Employed in Each Occupation in 1930 to the Number Employed in the Same Occupation, 1910 
Ratio of Population 10 Years Old and Over in 1930 to the Population in 1910 is 1.37. 
Ratio of the Total Number Employed 10 Years Old and Over in 1930 to the Total Number Employed in 1930 is 1 .28. 
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The Challenge of the Future* 
By Homer J. SmitH, 
Professor of Industrial Education, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 

Our title, The Challenge of the Future, 
contains two important words: the 
future, about which I know nothing, and 
the challenge, for which our dictionaries 
and common parlance afford a variety 
of meanings. These difficulties, aug- 
mented by a shortage of time, have 
made it seem best to read, which may 
not be to your liking and is not wholly 
pleasant for me. 

There can be no question that the 
future confers a challenge and that the 
social order of 1950 and beyond looks 
to the present for a blueprint. Boys who 
now approach manhood and generations 
of them yet unborn look to us for better 
educational opportunities. Their daily 
development and their continued ad- 
justment to a world of work are de- 
pendent upon what we provide in the 
realm of the “‘practical’’ subjects. In- 
dustrial Arts courses must hold their 
place in the school and they must always 
be improved. 

To ask “‘What next?’’ is not to dis- 
parage the work already done nor to 
fail of appreciation of our successes. 
We have fought our way slowly to 
prominence; we have gradually gained 
a great respect. Aims are being realized, 
courses are multiplying, and special 
Officials are understood to be necessary. 
Our types of instruction were never 
accepted with less question through all 
the history of public education. There 
continues to be some adverse criticism 
of content, method, and costs but we 
are not alone in this. The same cross- 
fire rakes the other special fields as well 
as the complete school program. Never- 
the-less industrial teachers are gracious- 
ly received and our leaders are looked 
upon as conscientious, enlightened, 
and courageous men who have the wel- 
fare of youth at heart and who view 
their work in true perspective. 

Improvement, however, must be made 
and therein lies the challenge, Self- 
satisfaction is not conducive to prog- 
ress; one must be somewhat dissatisfied 
and unhappy to be really advancing. 
This desired and necessary improve- 
* 





A statement read at the Industrial Arts 
Luncheon, American Vocational Associ- 
ation, Kansas City, Missouri, December 
9, 1932. Luncheon theme—What Next in 
Industrial Arts Education? 


ment cannot be made in general. It 
must be made in a host of ways, by an 
army of workers, and through small 
increments of betterment. There will 
occasionally be long, clean strides 
which we can all take together, such 
as the project of the Committee on 
Standards; but, chiefly, the gains must 
come through the scattered yet co- 
ordinated efforts of many. 


There will be teachers of more than 
common ingenuity; there will be super- 
visors who develop striking plans; 
there will be training institutions that 
devise new modes of preparation; there 
will be publishers and equipment firms 
who help us to change direction; there 
will be renowned general educators 
who see our problem and sell our stock 
in a better market. Progress will be of 
this broad-front, ever-onward, never- 
relenting type, fashioned after a plan 
known not only to some high officer 
and his staff but appreciated by every 
worker in the ranks. Certain ideals of 
goodness must be agreed upon and the 
pattern of advance must issue fre- 
quently to the farthest camp and to the 
last man. It is this theory of democratic 
planning, with everyone voicing his 
views, that justifies the definite state- 
ments which follow. There is intent here 
to indicate briefly, for a few phases of 
our work, what seems worthy of our 
acceptance. 


We need to announce our objectives 
with more brevity as well as more 
clarity, so that they may be easier kept 
in mind by all who would attain them. 
We need to find new ways in which to 
acquaint principals and superintendents 
with the purposes of our departments. 
Whatever the items in our standard 
lists of aims, there is one general con- 
cept which needs continual stress; 
namely, that Industrial Arts is a part 
of general education. 


Our job as industrial arts teachers is 
largely an informational one. We are 
not obligated to duplicate the processes 
of factories and other work places, but 
merely to sample them and to explain 
them. We are not attempting to produce 
craftsmen. We are hoping, rather, to 
give boys those experiences and those 
informations and insights that are useful 
in average living and in any calling. 
We offer instruction to boys who will 
become lawyers, farmers, dentists, and 
storekeepers as well as industrial work- 
men. If we can get universal belief of 


this, even among ourselves, we shall 
have made great advance. Then, if we 
get the general schoolmen to believe it 
with us and to think in terms of 
development and readiness rather than 
in terms of exploration, the difficulties 
of respect and support and enrolment 
will have been largely overcome. 


We need to draw a little closer to- 
gether on the question of what the 
offering should be in schools of differing 
size, in communities of varying type, 
and at the several levels within a 
system. For the upper grades or the in- 
termediate school I see no reason why 
we should not all employ the same few 
subjects. Kansas City, Gopher Prairie, 
or London would seem to have need in 
these beginning years for identically 
named courses, perhaps six of them, 
each a semester in length. These would 
need to be well chosen to present the 
geography, the transportation, the 
manufacture, and the ultimate uses of 
certain raw materials. They would 
need to be the best few subjects with 
which to picture broad classes of in- 
dustrial —— and the highly 
variable conditions under which in- 
dustrial work must be done. Just as our 
departments are distinct within a school, 
so each of these subjects should make 
a special contribution. No subject de- 
serves place unless it will do something 
for a boy or to a boy which none of the 
others will do. Beyond this junior 
period, I should desire that the depart- 
ment offer an even larger and broader 
set of courses than is now common and 
that the local conditions be then 
taken into account. At this higher 
level there should be more diversity of 
offering, more latitude of choice, and 
more intensity of treatment. 


As to the numbers to be served, we 
must strive for a thorough cross- 
section or, better still, for one hundred 
per cent of the male enrolment, each 
boy for at least a brief contact. We must 
show that our part of a true education 
is uniquely necessary and that it should 
be denied to none. And this privilege 
should be extended to the boys in pri- 
vate and parochial schools, about whose 
occupational preparedness we have 
never shown proper concern. If in- 
dustrial arts is really a function of full 
development and if our results are as 
good as we insist that they are, we stand 
rebuked until every American boy has 
these advantages regardless of his 
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school connections. Our slogan may 
well be—industrial arts for every Ameri- 
can boy and trade training for carefully 
selected boys in the number than can 
be placed. 

We may pass hurriedly over the 
matter of content because it is in this 
particular that we are making the most 
Certain progress. Doing and knowing 
units are being discovered and being 
placed in appropriate teaching arrange- 
ments. I feel certain that we are still 
spending an undue portion of class time 
in manipulation and that, in such 
informational work as we attempt, we 
stress facts to the exclusion of enduring 
priniples. Likewise, we are prone to 
neglect the histories of occupations, 
the qualifications of workers, and the 
practical conditions of employment. 
Weare failing to realize full exploratory 
values because we omit or slight the 
knowledge elements for the sake of 
getting things done. We could en- 
courage industrial studentship by teach- 
ing more during the period and by 
exacting more on free time. Any in- 
dustrial teacher who assumes that 
boys can learn about industry through 
hand and machine work alone doesn’t 
have full vision of his task. If, in 
addition, he assumes that there is 
nothing to be learned except in his 
presence or from his own meager 
experience, we may say that he has 
never learned to teach. We need more 
text-books, more school-shop study 

riods, more home assignments, and 

tter measurements of what has been 
learned. 

As we are faced with larger classes, 
our methods and management must 
change and I believe that we should do 
more group teaching of the informa- 
tional type. In manipulation, we should 
continue to use the individual project 
and job, seeking at the same time to 
set up more cooperative endeavors. 
There should be student foremanship, 
the coordination of courses, and corre- 
lation with the academic branches. 
Some way must be found to teach pride 
in craftsmanship, the rewards of suc- 
cessful competition, the monotony of 
routine tasks, and the economy of 
time as well as of supplies. Industrial 
credits in a boy’s record must come to 
mean that he knows something which 
others have missed and that this some- 
thing is important to one who must 
live in a practical world and who must 
earn in a day of increasing difficulty. 

Better classroom work must come of 
the higher selection and the better 
preparation of those who would serve 
in the schools. A teacher must know 
the subject matter to be presented. He 
must know upon what laws of learning 
he can base a saving of effort. He must 
be master of several types of lessons, 
skilled in discipline, and committed to 
whole-school helpfulness. There must 
be broad, general understanding of the 
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rinciples of education as a whole. 

here must be a margin of knowledge 
and skill in the indostrial specialty. 
There is an applied psychology and 
pedagogy to be known as well as a 
special-field literature with which to 
be conversant. This is no meager re- 
quirement. This is no task for he dull 
or the indifferent. This is an assignment 
for only the best among us. 

Even assuming better selection and 
better initial preparation, these teachers 
will need and will continue to need, 
day by day, help in the classroom. We 
must reduce the promotional, mana- 
gerial, and business responsibilities of 
our supervisors. They cannot now make 
worthy use of their professional abili- 
ties. Better supervision will show us 
ways of handling larger numbers at 
the same or lowered costs. It will prove 
the value of our materials and pro- 
cedures. It will weed out many worth- 
less teachers. It will discover some men 
deserving of changed appointments, 
particularly from the standpoint of 
general or vocational aims. All teach- 
ers, teacher-trainers, principals, and 
supervisors must come to believe that 
a given man may excel under one set 
of aims ‘but that he cannot be truly 
efficient under the other, even within 
the same occupational field. 

The challenge, then, is to gradual and 
well-ordered improvement,—in offer- 
ing, content, method, and management. 
This will demand better teacher prep- 
aration and better supervision. These, 
in their turn, are conditioned by clearly 
stated aims upon which the great ma- 
jority of us are agreed. No matter what 
immediate goals we may set for subjects 
and grades or for the department as a 
wile, we must keep before ts the 
basic ideals of breadth, resourcefulness, 
and adaptability. 

It seems certain that, as an aim in the 
life and work of the ninety and nine, 
specialization must give way to versa- 
tility. In the early stages let us stress 
acquaintance and self-expression; a little 
later, the elementary processes and 
conditions of numerous employment 
fields; and later still, a deeper delving 
of a technical sort in the realm of a 
reasonable choice. Let us not be too 
much concerned about where Industrial 
Arts shall end and Trade Training shall 
begin. The day of their strict , ocar 
cation has happily passed and gone. It 
is all industrial M sone and who 
shall say just what a boy or a man may 
need in the years ahead? The future re- 
quires improvement in both of these 
fields but it makes a still stronger 
demand that we recognize their inter- 
dependence. It is over-lapping, inter- 
weaving, dove-tailing, and blend-weld- 
ing that will insure success. 

n the industrial life of the future, we 
shall need fewer workmen. With proper 
immigration laws and stronger com- 
pulsory education laws, the-lowered 
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birthrate should insure stability as far 
as numbers are concerned. The trend 
of birthrate has already told us that 
our building program may practically 
stop. Soon, junior high schools ma 
use some abandoned elementary build- 
ings. Senior schools may overflow into 
present junior structures. All senior 
schools may then increase space and 
equipment for each of the “‘practical’’ 
subjects. The trends of compulsion and 
of birth-rate work as hand-in-glove for 
our purposes. 

Except to provide more industrial 
teachers, we need not be concerned 
about student numbers. But the prob- 
lem of the changing work fields, the 
changing processes, machines, and ma- 
terials will remain and will intensify. 
It may be that the key to this difficult 
situation is afforded by the industrial 
arts because of its guarantee of adapt- 
ability. As long as versatility helps in 
placement, as long as promotion means 
change of work, the industrial arts 
courses are justified and will remain. 
The problem is one of improvement. 
The challenge is as clear as the future 
is Certain. 


Related Mathematics 

By W. L. Brown. 290 pages. 5 x 7. 
Cloth, $2.25. 

This book has been written in the 
belief that if a trade student in vo- 
cational schools is ever going to need 
a general knowledge of the funda- 
mentals of algebra, geometry and trig- 
onometry, he most certainly needs this 
knowledge in his last three years of 
shop work in high school. “Related 
Mathematics’’ prepares the beginner 
in vocational work for this very thing 
by giving him this knowledge in his 
first year of high school. 

Mr. Brown has not only brought 
together a very complete assembly of 
the foundation units involved in trade 
and industrial work but he has devised 
a method of approach in each unit that 
enables the student to forge ahead on 
his own initiative with a minimum of 
direction and help from the instructor. 
Features which make it outstanding are: 

Development of concepts in the 
fundamental operation, including the 
handling of fractions and decimals, is 
clear and easily followed. 

Development and applications of 
ratio and proportion are more complete 
and superior to any text material 
adapted to this phase of trade mathema- 
tics now in print that has come to our 
attention. 

Mensuration of surfaces and solids 
is well developed and the applications 
interesting and practical. 

The section which includes units in 
trigonometry is especially well organi- 
zed for trade and vocational students. 

No text now available covers so 
thoroughly the foundations of all 
trade mathematics. 
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Life Memberships 


in the 
American Vocational Association 


Purpose of Life Membership 


The fund derived from life membership fees 
constitutes an endowment from which an 
assured income will be derived annually. The 
chief use to be made of this income is the 
financing of research in vocational education 
and the publication of the worthwhile re- 
sults from these research studies. Increased 
effectiveness of vocational instruction is 
predicated on a sound vocational education 
program based on a knowledge of the actual 
needs to be met. Research 1s necessary to 
supply the information required for formulat- 
ing, » See er and maintaining courses of 
instruction that function effectively in the 
daily life of juvenile and adult workers. 


Life membership in the A. V. A. is the 


paramount means by which one can per- 
petuate his support of a program of research 
and extend into the far future his personal 
contribution to the welfare of both young 
and adult workers. 


The American Vocational Association is 
the only national organization in the United 
States that is concerned exclusively with 
vocational education. Life membership in 
the organization is the one opportunity for 
men and women to unite their efforts per- 
petually in promoting, establishing and 
maintaining vocational education service in 
agriculture, home economics, trade and in- 
dustry, commerce, part-time classes, civilian 
vocational rehabilitation. 








MEMORIAL ENDOWMENT MEMBERSHIP 


An individual, association, or group may memorialize a deceased friend by purchasing 


a memorial endowment membership 
payment plans for a life membership. 


or one hundred dollars or more on cither of the 











Membership Plans 


One can become a life member by the 
payment of one hundred dollars. This pay- 
ment can be made on one of the following 
plans: 

1. Payment of one hundred dollars cash. 

2. Payment of ten dollars cash, and the bal- 

ance in nine equal annual installments. 


ee ae ee 


------- 


address of the beneficiary) 


APPLICATION BLANK 


a ng ON EID gc ve sadeincdneaaees 


3. Payment of twenty-five dollars cash, 
and the balance in three equal annual 
installments. 

There is no interest obligation to be met 

in either of these plans. 

Schools may purchase life memberships 

the same as individuals. 


hereby remit......... dollars for life membership in the American Vocational Associa- 


Cif not for self, insert above the name and 
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Lite Membership Acceptance 


G 


To the A. V. A. Secretary: 

It is with pleasure that I accept life membership in 
the American V ocational Association, Ineor porated. I do 
this with the understanding that my life membership fee 
becomes a part of the permanent fund of the assoctation 
and that the interest therefrom will render service to 


vocational education for all time. 


I am enclosing a check for $100.00 or $25.00 or $10.00. 


(Underscore) 


I will pay the remainder in 3 or 9 annual installments. 


(Underscore) 




















Name | Title 
Postoffice ____ State______ 
Date _ 

Mail to C. M. Mituze, Sec’y 


Tre AMERICAN VOCATIONAL AsSsOCIATION 
State Housz, Topexa, Kansas 
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Costume Design and Illustration 


By Ethel Traphagen. Second Edition. 
248 pages. 8 by 1034. Cloth, $5.00. 

The purpose of this book is to cover 
every phase of Costume Design and 
Costume Illustration in a concise and 
brief way. It is to make accessible to 
the reader the results of practical and 
mature experience. It is intended to 
develop discrimination and taste, con- 
sidering its application in a practical 
way. It is arranged to be of value as 
both a text and reference book. 

The text includes sketching, methods 
used in chicing or drawing without 
models; various methods of doing pen 
and ink and half-tone work; color, 
including method of obtaining har- 
monies and practical application of the 
same to designs of costumes for practical 
every-day use as well as for theatrical 
designs, the use of tempera and water 
color for dressmakers’ sketches and for 
reproduction in print. Costume Design 
includes practical facts and methods of 
applying them to individual needs, 
and this Outline of Historic Costume 
gives the proper background for students 
in a simple and direct way. 


Producing Farm Livestock 


By James L. Edmonds, William E. 
Carroll, William G. Kammlade, William 
B. Nevens, and Roscoe R. Snapp. 439 
pages. 534 by 8. Cloth, $2.50. (Wiley 
Farm Series). 

This new book provides the agri- 
cultural student with an excellent text 
of the most approved and up-to-date 
present-day methods in the production 
of beef and dairy cattle, horses, sheep 
and swine. . 

The wide distribution among vo- 
cational school students accorded pre- 
vious books of the Wiley Farm Series 
has prompted the continuation of the 
plan of presenting the subject matter 
on the operative basis; this takes the 
form of the actual procedures, step by 
step, as they are taken up in practical 
livestock production. 

The book strikes a distinct note in its 
emphasis on the managerial or organi- 
zation point of view. A complete 
section is devoted to a discussion in 
detail of the factors involved in the 
establishment and organization of suc- 
cessful livestock enterprises, stressing 
the fact that no one enterprise can 
thrive at the expense of others, but that 
the success of the organization as a 
whole must be kept in mind. Important 
= in the production of farm 
ivestock are discussed, numerous 
references are appended to each chapter 
and one hundred and thirty-eight 
illustrations enhance the value and 
teaching qualities of the book. Teachers 
in animal husbandry and of agri- 
cultural courses will find in this book 
a modern viewpoint and specific di- 
rections. The relation of livestock to 











— farming, a feature often over- 
ooked, is brought out emphatically. 


Strength of Materials 


By John P. Kottcamp and Arthur C. 
Harper. Third Edition, 214 pages. 5% 
by 8. Cloth, $1.75. 

This text is the result of over 12 
years’ experience in teaching the sub- 
ject of strength of materials to tech- 
nical students. More than forty schools 
used the previous editions. This third 
edition has been thoroughly revised and 
brought up to date. A chapter has been 
inserted dealing with the testing, and 
the production of the more common 
materials of construction. 


Special Problems in the Advise- 
ment of the Disabled 


Continued from Page 22 


for normal individuals or for the dis- 
abled, is the lack of objective measures 
for diagnostic or prognostic purposes. 
It is true that a number of tests and 
other measuring devices have been 
tried out, but thus far the results have 
not been satisfactory. In the District 
of Columbia Rehabilitation Service we 
have for the past two years been 
assembling a battery of standardized 
tests. Though the results of these tests 
are much more satisfactory than guess 
work our approach is still from the 
negative nenibaiet, i. €., We use tests 
more for determining whether there 
are defects which might prevent the 
applicant from successfully entering 
the occupation in which he expresses 
strong interest, rather than from the 
positive approach of determining what 
kind of job he should seek. 

We have found most of the tests 
which have been standardized on youths 
to be ridiculous when used on adults. 
Even the tried and true Binet Scale 
needs a serious overhauling to make it 
of much use in the advisement of the 
handicapped. We have recently come 
to the conclusion that we shall be com- 
pelled to proceed to the standardization 
of a battery of tests based upon the more 
common experiences of adults. In a 
word, we realize that in our guidance 
we have the right technique but the 
wrong tools. The development of ade- 

uate and serviceable measures for 
Teaneck, prognosis and for accom- 
plishment constitutes a big special 
problem for experimentation. I know 
of no line of work which offers a bigger 
opportunity for applied psychology 
than is offered by rehabilitation ser- 
vice. It is an opportunity to devise 
tests and to apply every type of physi- 
cal, psychological, and educational 
measuring device. With accurate, easily 
administered measuring devices our 
work would be made much more 
effective. 











An interesting letter from the chair- 
man of the Program Committee for the 
Agriculture Section of the Americar 
Vocational Association brings the in- 
formation that this committee has al- 
ready been working for weeks on the 
development of its program for the 
Detroit convention. 

This is a good suggestion for the 
vice-presidents representing other sec- 
tions. It isn’t too early to begin work- 
ing on your program, for it must be 
remembered that not much is accom- 
plished during the summer months in 
the way of program building. When- 
ever you build your program many 
changes will be necessary. Delay can 
only result in disappointment, for 
about the first of November those in 
immediate charge of the printing of 
the program will be working franti- 
cally at the job of getting final copy. 








Now Used 
In 22 States 


by Vocational Instructors and 
Students who know they can 
know only by keeping records. 


Dairy Herd 
Record 
Book 


by Professor R. W. Gregory, Education 
Department, Purdue University 





This book contains... 


Monthly individual cow record; 

for 15 cows 

| Milk testing instructions 

Feeding suggestions and 

| instructions 

| -Plan of work 

Record of feed prices 
Factors affecting quantity and 
qual.ty of milk 

| Tables for changes in rations 
-Yearly herd record 

-Summaries and analysis 

-Gestation table : 

-48 pages and durable, long-wearing 

“check book”’ cover 


Twenty-five cents per copy, postpaid 


Send check or money order 

to The Studio Press, 345 

Century Building, Indian- 

apolis, Indiana. Money re- 
| funded if books do not meet 
your approval. ~~ 
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